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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_~_ 


eS was prorogued yesterday. The Queen, who 

was represented by the Lord Chancellor, is made to say 
that her relations with other Powers continue to be cordial, 
and that her influence with them will be employed in main- 
taining the obligaticns enjoined by Treaties, and promoting 
and consolidating the general peace. She declares that the 
territorial arrangements “ stipulated in the Treaty of Berlin” 
have been faithfully executed, but says nothing at all about 
those merely recommended in that Treaty,—the territorial 
arrangements between Greece and Turkey. She admits 
that the Ottoman Government has made no_ reforms, 
but says she shall continue to urge them. She refers to 
the deposition of the Khedive, “ at the suggestion ” of Eng- 
land and France, as a deposition “ rendered necessary by past 
misgovernment.” She refers to the Afghan Treaty as one which 
re-establishes friendly relations with that State, which gives 
guarantees for its “peace and safety,” and strengthens the 
frontier of India. She laments the calamities in Zululand, but 
refers hopefully to the recent successes. And then she reviews 
very briefly,—with necessary brevity,—the legislation of the 
Session ;—the Army Discipline Act, the Act for providing a 
Public Prosecutor, the Banking Act, and the Irish University 
Act being the only ones referred to. The Speech is brief and 
modest, not to say a little dreary, in tone; and when it ends by 
imploring the blessing of Providence on labours which seem so 
very fruitless, its ring of piety is quite pathetic. 








The last evening of debate in the Commons,—Thursday 
evening,—was somewhat sad-coloured. First, Mr. Grissell, 
who surrendered to the Serjeant-at-Arms so soon as there were 
but two days left of the Session, was ordered to Newgate for 
the remaining twenty-four hours of the Session,—after which 
he must be liberated till Parliament meets again. After that, 
Mr. Grant Duff, in moving for more Afghan papers, reviewed 
the Treaty of Gandamak, and showed, in a very cogent 
speech, that the Afghan war had saddled us with a 
host of new obligations and expenses, without giving 
us so good a position in India as we had before. Sir 
G. Campbell, Mr. Stanhope, Lord Hartington, and Sir 
Stafford Northcote were the only other speakers, and in 
a skeleton House of course there was no great spirit in the 
debate. But Sir Stafford Northcote’s speech, as we have else- 
where shown, was important, as well as quite inconsistent with 
Lord Beaconsfield’s declaration as to the “ scientific frontier.” 
The war is now admitted to mean that for the future, Afghani- 
stan is to be made instrumental to the warding-off of Russian 
aggression, and that we are to pay, to do, and to suffer, whatever 
may be necessary to keep it up as an efficient breakwater 
against Russia. 





The Commission of Inquiry into the causes of Agricultural 





Depression is much too big for practical purposes, and is 
furnished, in the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, with too mild 
and bovine a chairman. There is no representative of the 
agricultural labourers on it, and when Mr. Arch was suggested, 
Sir Stafford Northcote evaded so unpopular an appointment, 
which would have cost the party many farmers’ votes, by saying 
—hardly, we think, quite ingenuously—that he did not think 
Mr. Arch would have been accepted by the labourers with any 
general satisfaction. His mind was running, we think, on 
another class altogether, not on the labourers. Besides the 
President, the Duke of Richmond, the Commission contains the 
Duke of Buccleugh ; Earl Spencer ; Lord Vernon; Mr. Goschen, 
M.P.; Mr. Chaplin, M.P. ; Colonel Kingscote, M.P.; Mr. Hunter 
Rodwell, M.P.; Mr. Cowen, M.P.; Captain Ritchie, M.P.; Mr. 
Mitchell Henry, M.P.; Mr. Jacob Wilson, of Morpeth; Mr. 
Robert Paterson, of Biggar, N.B.; Mr. Charles Howard, of Bed- 
ford; Sir W. Stephenson, K.C.B.; Professor Bonamy Price; 
Mr. W. Stratton, of Wagminster; Mr. John Clay, of Kelso; 
and Mr. John Bryce, of Charleville, County Cork. That is a 
leviathan of a Commission, hardly a working body. Lord 
Spencer, Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Hunter Rodwell, and 
Professor Bonamy Price would have managed it much better 
amongst them. You could not expect such an army of un- 
practised and stubborn intellects to get disciplined into real 
co-operation under a year or two. 


Sir Julian Goldsmid’s attack on the Government both for 
its mismanagement, and for its secret management, of our 
Egyptian policy, was made on Monday, and was complete, un- 
answerable, and unanswered. He was seconded by Sir Charles 
Dilke, who insisted even more on the ill-treatment of Parlia- 
ment in the matter, than on the evils of the policy itself ; while 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre tried to extract from the Government 
some explanation of the well-known divergency between 
Mr. Rivers Wilson and Mr. Consul Vivian, in relation to 
Egyptian affairs, and the reasons of the Government for 
apparently allowing them to counteract each other’s policy. 
Sir Stafford Northcote, however, was not to be “drawn.” He 
explained nothing and he gave no pledges for the future, though 
he avowed that the interference of the Government in Egypt is be- 
ginning afresh under the new Khedive. As to the mutual oppo- 
sition of Mr. Rivers Wilson and Mr. Consul Vivian, he made no 
sort of reply. He praised the English agents all round, and 
made no admission that the policy of one had neutralised the 
policy of another. The truth is, no doubt, that Mr. Consul 
Vivian represented the view of one section of the Cabinet, and 
Mr. Rivers Wilson the view of another, and that it was a drawn 
battle between the two. Under such circumstances, what better 
could the poor Chancellor of the Exchequer do than one 
both, and hold his tongue about their quarrels ? 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in moving the second read- 
ing of the Public Works Loans Bill on Saturday last, gave a most 
dismal account of the losses on these loans made by the State 
to Municipal Bodies. Since 1792, when this system first began, 
the State had lent in this way £85,883,000, and assuming that 
all the outstanding debts were good, it might expect to get back 
£89,900,000; in other words, it would get back the principal 
advanced and about £4,000,000 in the way of interest, which the 
best estimate he could get reckoned as coming to about 12s. per 
cent. per annum on all that had been lent. But they had been 
paying over 3 per cent. for the money lent, hence they had lost 
least 2} per cent. upon it. And even putting the older times 
out of account, the Public Works Loans Commission bad 
existed for sixty-two years, and during that time the sum issued 
to that Commission from the Exchequer had been £41,694,000, 
for the whole of which they had to pay 3} per cent., and they 
ought to have received into the Exchequer by way of interest 
£10,937,000. But they had received only £9,362,000, or only 
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£2 15s. per cent., instead of £3 5s. per cent., which was what 
they had to pay,—and this, though they had lent none of it at 
a lower rate than 3} per cent., and for a good deal had received 
at times 4, and even 5 per cent. The truth was that a rate 
of interest of 3} per cent. was not enough to cover the bad debts 
which, in spite of all the care devoted to the subject, it was 
impossible at times not to make. 


As a remedy for this evil, Sir S. Northcote proposed that for 
the future the State should ask 3} per cent., if the loan was for 
a short period of not exceeding 20 years,—3} per cent. for a 
loan which was not to be repaid under 30 years,—4 per cent. 
for any period between 30 and 40 years, and 43 per cent. for 
any loan lent for a period of over 40 years. He also proposed 
that no one body should receive from the State in any one year 
more than £100,000. To illustrate how rapidly these loans 
tended to grow, he stated that it was computed that the whole 
building of the country under the School Board system would 
not need a greater advance than £4,000,000, whereas London alone 
had exceeded the sum of £4,000,000 in its borrowings for this 
purpose. Birmingham had asked for a sum of a million and a 
half in one application alone; and other towns had been ex- 
cited by the example of Birmingham to compete with it in 
this respect. He had intended to propose a prohibition 
against repaying loans running for more than twenty years 
by means of annuities, but this proposal he dropped for the 
present. The Irish Land Act was to be exempted from the 
operation of the Bill. Mr. Chamberlain objected to the Bill 
that it was brought in when it was impossible for Members to 
discuss it properly, though the number of Acts whose future 
operation would be affected by it was eighteen in England and 
forty-nine in Ireland, many of them being Consolidation 
Acts, so that the interests interfered with were much more 
numerous than the mere numbers seemed to imply. In the end, 
and after a very long discussion, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer agreed to give the Treasury a discretion as to the rates 
that should be charged, the object being to lend on easier terms 
to bodies which could be trusted not to falsify expectations. 
A clause was also added empowering the Commissioners to lend 
on easier terms to the Peabody trustees and societies established 
for improving the dwellings of the working-class,—and so, at 
last, the Bill passed through Committee, at five minutes past six 
on Tuesday morning, after a sitting of fourteen hours. 





Count Andrassy has returned to his estate at Terebos, in 
Hungary, and it is universally believed that he has resigned, 
or is immediately to resign. His resignation, if it should take 
place, will be due in part, no doubt, to a wish for rest, but in 
part also to a partial defeat of the Hungarian party, and 
the formation in the Cis-Leithan province of a coalition 
Ministry, under Count Taaffe (who is, by the way, an Irish Vis- 
count), favouring the development of the other nationalities 
of the Empire, besides the German and the Magyar. The 
Emperor, it is said, has expressed his satisfaction at the news 
that the abstention of the Czechs from their Parliamentary 
duties is to cease, so that Bohemia is again to take her con- 
stitutional place in the national deliberations. Another reason 
assigned for Count Andrassy’s rumoured resignation is, that 
he was for pushing on too fast in the direction of Salonica, 
and for the immediate occupation of Novi-Bazar,—a policy 
disapproved by the military authorities as dangerous, at least 
till a great deal more preparation has been made. It is, how- 
ever, as yet by no means certain that Count Andrassy has re- 
signed or will resign. There is no necessary connection be- 
tween the formation of the new Ministry in the German province 
of Austria, and the Chancellor’s resignation of the conduct of 
foreign affairs. 

Yesterday week, Sir Wilfrid Lawson raised a discussion in the 
House of Commons as to the propriety of putting up a monument 
to the Prince Imperial in Westminster Abbey, which at least suc- 
ceeded in eliciting a great deal of objection to that course from 
most opposite quarters. The Irishmen, indeed, were divided, Sir 
Patrick O’Brien intimating that to the Irish the name of Napo- 
leon was sacred, and appearing to think that Irishmen would be 
pleased to see in Westminster Abbey a monument to any Napo- 
leon whatever. But Mr. Justin M‘Carthy and Mr. Finigan both 
took the common-sense view that this was a question of national 
taste, not of private feeling, and that it was a blunder in national 
taste to erect a public monument to a French pretender, who 
died in the attempt to make his name more popular in France. 
Among English Members, Mr. Beresford Hope, a strong Con- 








servative, was decidedly against the proposal; while Mr. Burt, 
on behalf of the working-classes, maintained that if the Prince 
was to have such a monument, the two troopers who died at his 
side should have one, too. On behalf of the Dean, the case made 
was very apologetic. Sir S. Northcote deprecated importing 
any political significance into the proposal, but it is the 
circumstances of the case, not individual discretion, which 
import that significance into it. Mr. Childers pleaded 
for the monument, on the ground that the two Wesleys are 
commemorated in Westminster Abbey. But the two Wesleys 
mark an epoch im the history of the English Church, and the 
late Prince has no historical significance for England atall. In 
fact, allthe reasons were on one side of the discussion, and all 
the excuses on the other. 


But the most curious turn in the movement for commemorat- 
ing Prince Napoleon in Westminster Abbey is the memorandum, 
we suppose communicated by the Dean of Westminster himself, 
published in Tuesday’s Times. Sir Stafford Northcote had said 
in the debate that the proposal originated with the Dean, or the 
Dean’s privatefriends. The reply is, that thisis entirely amistake, 
—the suggestion came from the public. Suggestions of all kinds, 
raw and prudent, of course, will come from the public. But as the 
mature public opinion has clearly decided against this project, 
the raw suggestion which the public originated should be taken as 
rejected. Thirdly, it is said that during the last thirty years 
private reasons have had no influence in procuring interments 
in the Abbey. Nothing could be more creditable to the Dean. 
Let him act on the same principle still. Fourthly, it is said that 
English royal princes are almost always buried in Westminster 
Abbey, and foreign princes occasionally. But Prince Napoleon 
is not an English prince, and the precedents of the burial of the 
Due de Montpensier and the Queen of Louis XVIII. have never 
been thought good ones. Fifthly, it is said that Parliament has 
practically made the burial in Westminster Abbey a national 
affair. That ends the question. To give a French pretender a 
national burial would be unfriendly to a great ally. We suspect 
the communiqué of Tuesday may have been meant to announce 
the withdrawal of this ill-conceived project. If so, the Dean 
deserves hearty thanks for a wise and timely concession to 
public conviction. 


The Irish University Bill was virtually passed through the 
House of Commons last week, and is now a part of the law 
of the land; but it is evident that it has been passed, so far 
as the votes of Irish Members are concerned, much more for its 
destructive than for its constructive working. Yesterday week, 
when the vote for the Queen’s Colleges was proposed in Com- 
mittee of Supply, Mr. Shaw, as leader of the Home-rulers,. 
opposed the vote, and pointed out what is, no doubt, quite true, 
that the Queen’s Colleges at Cork and Galway have never been 
really made suitable for the attendance of Catholic students, in 
the way in which the Queen’s College at Belfast was from the first 
made suitable for the attendance of Presbyterian students. He. 
declared the intention of the Irish party to resist these votes in 
future, unless the Professorial staff in Cork and Galway were so 
transformed as to render them appropriate for the teaching of 
Catholic laymen. The O’Conor Don went further, and said 
that no change in the personnel of these Colleges would ever 
render them what Catholics require; and Mr. Parnell fol- 
lowed in the same strain. The Irish University Bill has been 
approved by Ireland on Mr. O’Donnell’s grounds,—frankly 
expressed, on the first mooting of the measure,—that it unsettles 
an existing University which is very unpopular, rather than for 
any merits of its own—of which, indeed, it has hardly any. 





The murder of a policeman by Mr. Mainwaring, at Derby, in 
a fit of intoxication, has given rise to a great scandal. It seems 
that after Mr. Justice Lindley’s charge, the jury retired to de- 
liberate, and were equally divided, six being in favour of a ver- 
dict of manslaughter,—for which, legally, there was not the 
ghost of an excuse,—and six for a verdict of wilful murder 
with a strong recommendation to mercy. In this dilemma, the 
course pursued by the British jury is thus described by its fore- 
man :— We had not then elected a chairman, and I, as fore- 
man, declined to act as such, and it was agreed to ballot for 
one, and the vote of the majority should rule the verdict; and 
that in case of equal numbers, the chairman should have 
the casting-vote. There was no tossing or casting of 
lots about the verdict, and the only balloting was for 
the election of chairman. I and others of the jury wish 
this to be made public to the fullest extent, so as to con- 
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tradict many untrue reports which have been circulated.” 
But as Mr. Cross very justly said, balloting for a chairman, who 
was to have two votes and so to decide the verdict, was not very 
different in principle, though it may have been less cynical in 
form, than tossing for a verdict. In his first reply on this 
subject, when he believed that the jury had not been guilty of 
any misconduct, the Home Secretary had threatened any jury 
so misconducting themselves with fire and sword. “I cannot 
conceive,” he said, “ how any jury could possibly be guilty of 
such a diabolical act as that which has been referred to, for 
anything more vicious, more wicked, or absolutely perversive of 
the ends of justice, I cannot imagine. If the names of any 
jurymen guilty of such a dereliction of duty were brought before 
me, I should certainly lay the case before the law officers of the 
Crown, with a view to steps being taken to punish them, and to 
prevent their being jurymenagain.” That last threat would go 
a good way, we fear, towards neutralising the first. To get 
strack off the list of persons liable to be summoned on a jury 
is regarded as a boon. However, when the facts came out, Mr. 
Cross breathed out slaughter no more, but was rathertame. Of 
course, after a verdict arrived at in such a fashion, Mainwaring 
is not to be hanged. His sentence is commuted to penal servi- 
tude for life. The jurymen seem likely to be left to the pangs 
.of conscience,—which we should like to see gently stimulated by 
a money fine. 


The Paris correspondent of the Times announces with great 
pomp, in the curious letter published on Tuesday, which con- 
tains at least as much about Germany as France, that Prince 
Bismarck is deeply absorbed in the working of the new economic 
laws,—that he was never more popular in Germany than he now 
is,—that the new economic laws are to be successes,—and that if 
they are successes, the enthusiasm for Prince Bismarck will be 
greater than ever. ‘That may be all very true, especially as it 
rests only on an hypothesis, and that hypothesis one involving 
the success of laws which attempt to reverse the laws of nature. 
But this wise correspondent’s quotation from Prince Bismarck’s 
conversation as to the pacific grain of the French soldier is 
much more interesting and authentic, and bears intrinsic marks 
of accuracy. “ When I was in France,” he represents Prince 
Bismarck as saying, “I took a great interest in the soldiers, 
and often talked with them. Their whole desire was to get 
through the service, and return to the fields. If the peasant 
were listened to, France would never make war; and yet he 
fights well, when he does fight. When he is beaten, he is sorry. 
When he wins, he is pleased. But victor or vanquished, what 
is clearest to him is that victory or defeat alike brings the war 
to an end, and allows him to go home again.” Prince Bismarck 
understands French thrift, better than he understands human 
thrift. He gauges particular types of character, better than the 
colourless operation of universal self-interest. 


The Government of the United States are going to try to 
prevent the immigration of the Mormons, by diffusing through 
friendly European Governments the mformation that polygamy 
is a violation of the law of the United States, and that all who 
emigrate thither with the intention of living under polygamy, 
are preparing to enter the United States with a criminal inten- 
tion. The Government of the Union ask their Ministers in 
England, Germany, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark to make 
this state of the case widely known amongst the people, and 
that any person in Utah against whom evidence of bigamy or 
polygamy is obtainable is to be prosecuted. Ships containing 
Mormon colonists are to be stopped, it is said, in the ports of the 
United States, as the Government is empowered to prevent the 
immigration of “lawless people.” These measures, we think, 
are likely to succeed. It would be impossible to put down a 
merely licentious movement by such means; but Mormonism 
has not fascinated the people of Teutonic stocks by its licen- 
tiousness, but on the contrary, by its claim to declare a 
coarse kind of law, ostensibly in keeping with much that 
these people find in the Old Testament, and one embedded 
in a stratum of coarse but exciting prophecy. So soon as these 
kind of emigrants realise that they are going to a place where 
they will be regarded as common criminals, they will lose their 
fancy for the enterprise. 


We believe that the draft charter of the proposed Victoria 
University has, in accordance with the request of the Lords of 
the Privy Council, been submitted to that body. We understand 
that, according to this draft, the University would have the 
right of conferring upon all persons, whether male or female, 








who have pursued a regular course of study in any of its col- 
leges and passed its examinations, all degrees which can be con- 
ferred by any other University of the kingdom, with the ex- 
ception of medical degrees, the Privy Council having declined to 
confer power as to these, at a time when legislation on the whole 
subject of medical degrees and the licensing power for the prac- 
tice of medicine has been proposed to Parliament, and still 
remains unsettled. The charter, we are informed, contains 
provisions for establishing a convocation of graduates of the 
University, with appropriate rights and functions. 


We are sorry to observe an unfortunate split among the 
Liberals of East Aberdeenshire. The sitting Member, Sir 
A. Gordon, was elected as a staunch Conservative. He 
was opposed by Mr. Douglas Ainslie, a brother of Mr. 
Grant Duff, and by Mr. Hope, a tenant-farmer from Mid- 
lothian. Mr. Ainslie, a resident and popular landlord, ree 
tired in favour of Mr. Hope, for the purpose of promoting the 
unity of the Liberal party in the constituency. The result, 
however, showed that Mr. Ainslie was by far the more popular 
of the two Liberal candidates; and he was accordingly adopted 
as the Liberal candidate for the next election. The split 
in the Liberal ranks gave the Conservative minority their 
chance, and they elected Sir A. Gordon as their representative. 
The foreign policy of her Majesty's Government has, however, 
converted the Conservative representative of East Aberdeen- 
shire to Liberal politics, and he now sits on the Liberal side of 
the House of Commons, and has intimated his intention of 
standing as a Liberal for East Aberdeenshire at the next 
election. He is a near relative of the Earl of Aberdeen, whose 
influence is great in the constituency. On the other hand, Mr, 
Ainslie, of Delgaty Castle, has a very strong claim on the con- 
stituency, and has been requested by a large number of them 
to contest the seat. If both candidates stand, a Conservative 
will, almost to a certainty, slip in between them. We trust, 
therefore, that some means may be found to provide a seat for 
both candidates. Might not Sir A. Gordon stand for another 
constituency in which the Aberdeen influence is strong? Or 
might not Mr. Leith, M.P. for the town of Aberdeen, whose age 
has prevented him from taking a very active part in Parlia- 
mentary work, retire in favour of Mr. Ainslie? 


The new Minister of Public Worship at Berlin, Herr von 
Puttkammer, has been blazoning abroad, greatly to the scandal 
of the German Liberals, that his conception of the true 
ecclesiastical policy is as different as possible from his prede- 
cessor’s, Dr. Falk. This is not wise. To proclaim a change of 
policy to the world is often to make it less easy, hardly ever to 
make it more so. And assuredly that must be trueof a Minister in 
Herr von Puttkammer’s position at the present.time. The more he 
offends the Liberals by anticipation, and the more he leads the 
Roman Catholics to expect, the less easy will it be either to defeat 
the former, or to satisfy the latter. A flourish of trumpets may 
sometimes be wise when great, or even showy, things have been 
effected ; hardly ever, when they are yet to da 


A very hasty Corrupt Practices Bill has been pushed through 
Parliament. In the main, it is only a continuance Bill, but at 
the last moment, the Government have added to it a provision 
for requiring two Judges to sit on every election petition, accord- 
ing to the recommendation of the Committee of 1875,—a re- 
commendation which they had sedulously neglected, till this con- 
tinuance Bill became necessary. The two judges, it is now de- 
termined, must agree in every decision, otherwise there will be 
no decision, and matters will remain in statuguo. At first it 
had been intended that if the two judges differed, the view of 
the senior judge should take effect. But this very raw proposal 
has been withdrawn; so the addition of a second judge will 
have the effect of neutralising not unfrequently the decision of 
the first judge, and leaving the matter at issue, at issue still. 


The Ministerial Whitebait Dinner came off on Wednesday, 
at the Ship Hotel, Greenwich, but the hero of the occasion, 
Lord Beaconsfield, was absent, which was a pity, as the trout 
which Lord Beaconsfield had tickled and caught with his 
Oriental cunning was eaten in effigy,—‘truite 4 l’Oriental,” 
and the general prospects of Conservative progress were typi- 
fied in the “omelette de crabe & la blue seal.” But the most 
emblematic element of the dinner was its close. As the Minis- 
terial party left, the face of “the Ship” was illuminated with 
fireworks,—in the glory of which, the Administration of fire- 
works vanished. 


Consols were on Friday 97} to 97$. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WINDING-UP. 
HE Session which is now at an end, has been chiefly 
occupied by the Government in the attempt to wind up 
its very much embarrassed affairs. It has concluded peace in 
Afghanistan, without obtaining the “scientific frontier” 
for which Anglo-Indians still fret. It has made a bold stroke 
for a pacific settlement in Zululand, in spite of the mild dis- 
pleasure of Sir Bartle Frere. It has patched up matters with 
Russia, so that Lord Beaconsfield talks quite benignantly of 
Russia as a friendly Power, in spite of not having succeeded in 
effectually overbidding Russia at Constantinople, and having 
completely failed in the design of the Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tion. It has accepted a subordinate position to France in the 
Egyptian policy of the two countries, having consented to sup- 
port France in a policy not only not useful, but even injurious 
to us, simply from its fear that if France were to quarrel with 
us, our influence in Egypt would go to the wall. But besides 
all these efforts to clear away threatening misunderstandings 
at almost any cost, the Ministers have, in their old age, 
done the best they could, consistently with costly living and 
popularity, to amend the faults of a wild and dissi- 
pated youth. They have not, it is true, diminished 
the scale of their expenditure, but they have taken 
great credit for not increasing the means at their dis- 
posal by any more permanent expedient than signing bonds. 
They have loudly promised that if only a little time were 
afforded them, they would pay off all their outstanding debts, 
without even asking for a larger allowance. And to make up 
for not doing anything economical themselves, they have 
made a most valiant fight at the last moment to 
put difficulties in the way of any sinful municipali- 
ties whose original sin might incline them to follow 
their example. Sir Stafford Northcote, when entreated by 
Mr, Chamberlain to put off till another Session this effort to 
inculcate on others a virtue which he had not practised 
himself, replied, with the one audacious sentence of his official 
life.—“ I won’t!” And what is more, he did not. He has 
carried, with some concessions, his Bill for restraining the ex- 
travagant propensities of local bodies, and so managed to pose, 
at the very end of the Session, as the virtuous financier who 
cannot endure to advance to municipal profligates the means 
wherewith they may ruin themselves. In rebuking Mr. 
Chamberlain and his other adversaries for their opposition to 
his proposals for reforming the system of loans to public 
bodies, Sir Stafford Northcote quoted the well-known lines :— 
“ Tt’s a very good world that we live in, 
To lend, or to spend, or to give in,— 

But to beg, or to borrow, or come by one’s own, 

It’s the very worst world that ever was known.” 
And yet Sir Stafford Northcote has not found it such a 
very bad world to borrow in,—whatever he may say of 
coming by his own. On the contrary, an easier world to 
borrow in than this has proved itself to the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, it is not very easy to conceive. Doubt- 
less, he wishes to make it a much worse world for local bodies 
to borrow in than it has lately been,—and no doubt in this 
his policy is wise, though it would be well if he would put 
some of the same difficulties in his own path which he 
so skilfully devises for his local competitors. But for 
himself, he has borrowed freely, largely, and almost osten- 
tatiously, without difficulty, and has even taken credit 
for not borrowing permanently,—for professing an intention, 
in short, of repaying soon, as if that were the ne plus ultra 
of a Chancellor of the Exchequer’s virtue. Indeed, as a 
financier, Sir Stafford Northcote has shown a very marked 
tendency to earn a good character by Pharisaic displays,— 
first, his display of magnanimous resolve not to fund the 
debt, but to retain it in the form in which it looks temporary ; 
and next, his severe and even heroic effort to hold back 
municipal financiers from the dangerous courses in which he 
had so freely embarked himself. However, there is no saying 
how a character for financial wisdom may not be acquired 
amongst the constituencies. Sir Stafford Northcote may,— 
though we do not think he will,—find that his last great 
as a virtuous financier, lecturing profligate Common 
Councils and Boards, through the few straggling repre- 
sentatives who sat on deserted benches to imbibe his elo- 
quence, and who offered vain excuses for the delinquents, will 
sink into the minds of the constituencies and inspire them 
with profound confidence in his economy, as well as 





in his didactic gift for infecting others with a spirit at least. 
as economical as his own. 

The attempt to make the best of a not very good business, 
to wind up with a certain amount of confidence for the future, 
and a certain amount of half-apologetic defiance in relation 
to the ill-success of the past, is reflected not only in the closing 
doings of the leader of the House of Commons, but in the 
Speech from the Throne with which the House was pro- 
rogued. The Lord Chancellor read certain rather depressed 
sentences, in which the Sovereign seems to try to review 
cheerfully a series of inauspicious circumstances. She regards 
the new Governments established in Eastern Roumelia and 
Bulgaria, and still more the Russian evacuation, with meek 
satisfaction. She has not even that for the progress of Turkish 
reforms, which she admits to have been ni/, She announces that 
the changein the Government of Egypt was effected “atthe sug- 
gestion of my Government, in conjunction with that of France,” 
but this change is, of course, a somewhat desperate remedy, 
on the efficacy of which, at present, it is impossible to count. 
The Afghan Treaty is the only radiant point in the speech, and 
even there the radiance is wisely and modestly subdued,—un- 
less, indeed, the reference to the Army Discipline Act may be 
called radiant, and certainly there is an air of something like 
self-congratulation in the manner in which that great achieve- 
ment in the face of difficulties is recounted. But on the 
whole, the review of the Session which the Queen has been 
advised to take in closing Parliament is more apologetic than 
confident. It is impossible to make much of a crippled 
Banking Act, of a purely permissive kind. It is impossible to 
make much of the appointment of a Royal Commission to 
find out why agriculture is at so low anebb. It is not easy to 
make much even of an Irish University Act which came as a 
sudden inspiration, after it had been decided to be impracti- 
able, and which assimilated to itself more than half its 
substance not only after passing the House of Lords, but 
in the interval between its second reading in the House 
of Commons and its passage through Committee. The speech 
from the Throne, in short, dwells modestly on the least re- 
pulsive features of this Parliament’s unvenerable old age, and 
makes it appear as creditable, or at least as little discreditable, 
to itself and to the Government, as may be. 

In all this, of course, we see that the Government are 
sensible that their achievements will not recommend them 
greatly to the country. They are conscious of shortcomings ; 
they are trying rather to wipe out the remembrance of 
what they once gloried in, than to recall to the country 
the history of the Parliament that has now so short a time 
to live. And the same characteristic is visible in the pro- 
mises for the future. Mr. Cross is holding out to London 
golden hopes of water-supply reforms. There is a great desire 
to fix the mind of the country on the advantages which 
the proposed Criminal Code would bring about. Sir 
Stafford Northcote, when he delivered his great homily on 
the vices of municipal finance, promised that the whole 
subject should be referred to a Select Committee in the next. 
Session. Even Lord Salisbury told the Bank-holidaymakers 
at Hatfield the other day that the era of European excitement. 
was passed, and that now we might begin to look forward to 
a little domestic peace and improvement. Lord Cranbrook. 
himself, instead of waving the flag, is talking Indian economy 
and preaching the suppression of museums. Though the general 
election must be near, and may be very near, the whole tone of 
the Government is business-like, not to say flat. Of course, 
this is due partly to anxiety, but it is also due to a distinct 
consciousness that a change of tone is desirable, before the 
appeal to the country is made. The grandiose tone, even if it. 
had its day, is for the present, they see, obsolete; and the 
Ministers, therefore, put on a somewhat rueful air, like that of 
spendthrifts who have made up their minds to be frugal 
and virtuous for the future. And none of them does this 
sort of thing so well as Sir Stafford Northcote,—partly,, 
perhaps, because he really does like the notion of re- 
turning sobriety, and is dimly conscious that he has been 
led into error by dissipated companions, rather than by any 
preference of his own. He has told us lately that Lord 
Beaconsfield’s policy has raised the whole position of England. 
But that confession of faith is almost de rigueur, and he always 
passes from it with some alacrity. For the Ministry, as a 
whole, however, the conversion is probably too late. The 
sick headache and the sober protestations for the future have 
come ; but they will hardly restore the popularity of a Ministry 
who gained their reputation by making small wars, threatening 
great ones, and rattling money-bags in the face of Europe. 
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THE GOVERNMENT’S EGYPTIAN BONDAGE. 


IR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE took credit last week at 
the Mansion House, for a policy “the result of which 
would be greatly to increase the honour and elevate the posi- 
tion of the country.” We wonder whether he was romanticist 
enough to sustain himself in that optimist vein of feeling 
during the delivery of that confused and feeble apology for the 
Egyptian policy of the Government, with which he made 
answer to Sir Julian Goldsmid’s very forcible indictment on 
Monday night. Could he have really thought that that 
curious mixture of extenuation and mystification would 
** increase the honour and elevate the position of the country ?” 
Nay, could he have thought that a policy for which that was 
the best excuse he could offer, had tended to anything but 
collapse of both? A contemporary which is usually supposed 
to be more jocular than serious, lately depicted graphically 
the extraordinary “limpness” of Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
moral condition, and thereby, perhaps, stimulated him 
into the unusual display of resolution with which, a day 
or two after, he met Mr. Chamberlain’s advice to with- 
draw the Public Works Loans Bill,—“I won't!” But that 
“hue of resolution” was by no means “native.” Before 
Monday night, it had faded away again, and nothing could 
give a more painful impression of the helplessness of the 
Government than Sir Stafford Northcote’s floundering reply 
to Sir Julian Goldsmid. What is charged against the 
Government in relation to Egypt is this:—(1), That 
we have embarrassed ourselves with responsibilities for 
the foreign Bondholder, whose interest in Egypt is not only 
not ours, but is in most respects opposed to ours, because it 
is opposed to the interests of the inhabitants of Egypt; (2), 
that we have embarrassed ourselves, by undertaking joint and 
complex responsibilities with France, in a country in whose 
affairs France meddles for two reasons only,—the stock-jobbing 
interest just referred to, which is quite different from ours,— 
and a keen national jealousy of British influence, which is 
opposed to ours; (3), that in the embroilments caused by 
these embarrassing ties, the Government, virtually distrusting 
the action of Parliament, have kept it even longer and more 
completely in the dark on Egyptian affairs than on any others, 
and have even positively misled it at very critical moments ; 
and (4), that as a result of all these flounderings, Great Britain 
is now in a much worse position in relation to Egypt than it 
was before we bought the Suez-Canal shares, and has joined 
in deliberately placing Egypt in a permanently worse position 
for the future, by restoring the influence of the Porte, from 
which, at least, the late Khedive hed cut himself free. 

Now, on none of these heads did Sir Stafford Northcote 
make even a plausible defence. On all of them, his speech 
reads like the mere throwing of dust into the air, to make 
matters which are clear seem confused. In fact, on all these 
heads the leader of the House of Commons did not so much 
speak as maunder,—that is, put forth a cloud of words, which 
came to nothing but complaints that the House of Commons 
would not trust the Government to flounder on as it had 
floundered, without asking questions which it was inconvenient 
to answer. Let us take each head in order, and see what the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said to it. In relation to the 
first, the plea that we had identified ourselves with the cause 
of the foreign creditors of Egypt who should have looked out 
for themselves, and whose interest is so far from being 
identified with the interest of Egypt, that it is positively 
inconsistent with it, the case can hardly be clearer than it is, 
or than Sir Julian Goldsmid showed it to be. On April 16th, 
1878,—that is, sixteen months ago,—Lord Salisbury wrote to 
Mr. Vivian that, in the opinion of the French Government, the 
institution of the Finance Commission,—itself a concession to 
the foreign creditors of Egypt,—ought not to stand in the 
way of the payment of the coupon then accruing, and that he 
was to urge this view upon the Khedive. What could be a 
more flagrant and open advocacy by the Government of the 
case of the Bondholders,—nay, not merely of the general case 
of the Bondholders, but of the immediate, pecuniary cravings 
of the Bondholders? And what we were doing sixteen months 
agog we have been doing ever since. The crisis of the moment 
is identical in principle with the crisis of the spring of last 
year. We are now about to send out Major Baring as the 
English member of a body of control. The scheme of a tempo- 
rary Commission, which may very likely again include Mr. Rivers 
Wilson, though it is not decided upon, is, as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer admits, again under discussion. We are doing 
a second time, under Tewfik Pasha, what we did before 


under Ismail Pasha. And except that everything in Egypt is a 
good deal worse than it was then, there is nothing to show 
that the foreign Bondholders are not exerting just as much 
influence, relatively to their more hopeless position, now, 
as they exerted a year and a quarter ago, when Lord 
Salisbury wrote his despatch in favour of paying the 
coupon that was then due. Sir Stafford Northcote “ denied 
that the Government were acting for the Bondholders,” 
but said nothing, apparently, about Lord Salisbury’s de- 
spatch of April, 1878, which was as much dictated by 
the Bondholders as if he had been their agent. It may be 
very true that our interest in the Bondholders is not so much 
direct as indirect,—is due to the necessity of co-operating with 
France, rather than to the necessity of co-operating with the 
money-lenders who hold Egyptian Securities. But it is, never- 
theless, a stock-jobbing interest, for all that. Lord Salisbury used 
the influence of England to get a coupon paid, and is still acting 
with the same colleagues, and taking precisely the same class 
of means for the same class of ends, as he took then. How 
idle, then, is it for Sir Stafford Northcote to deny in terms 
what all the facts of the case loudly attest ! 

That we have embarrassed ourselves by identifying our 
action in Egypt with that of France, Sir Stafford Northcote 
did not attempt to deny; and that France is concerned 
directly for the Bondholders, he implicitly affirmed. On the 
second head, therefore, we may say that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer pleaded guilty, though he denied any guilt. 

On the third head, the head of having not merely kept 
Parliament in the dark, but positively misled it, as to the 
policy pursued in Egypt, Sir Stafford Northcote’s disclaimers 
were so qualified, and so much diluted with lamentations that 
it was impossible to be candid to Parliament without hampering 
our policy in Egypt, that they were almost equivalent to 
admitting that the Government had played towards Parlia- 
ment at least a far from ingenuous part. “ Questions,” he 
said, “ were raised in that House on imperfect information, and 
the Government were pressed to make explanations. If they 
declined to do so, they were forthwith accused of endeavouring 
to keep the House in the dark; and if they made a frank 
and explicit statement, it was at once telegraphed out to 
Egypt, and made use of for personal or party purposes.” That 
we take to be equivalent to a plea of “ Guilty, with extenuating 
circumstances.” But we can imagine no extenuating circum- 
stances for giving up our independent policy in Egypt for a 
policy of subserviency to French stock-jobbers, without even 
affording Parliament an opportunity of discussing so moment- 
ous a question. Lord Salisbury’s despatch recommending the 
payment of the coupon, and all the important steps taken just 
before that despatch was written, were all entered upon at a 
time when Parliament was in Session ; but Parliament was kept 
sedulously in ignorance of the course of events. Again, this 
year, the despatch of March 8th, threatening the Egyptian 
Government with the consequences of ignoring our advice, has 
never been communicated to Parliament, though its terms are 
known. And yet in April, Sir Stafford Northcote gave two 
answers, both intimating that the Government admitted the 
right of the Khedive to dismiss his European Ministers, and that 
they would not punish him for so doing. Sir Stafford Northcote 
now takes refuge under the wretched and disingenuous plea that 
the Khedive was removed by the Sultan, not by France and Eng- 
land,—as if the Sultan would have dared to interfere at all with 
the Khedive, if he had not had plenty of hints that such an 
interference would be pleasing to, and supported by, the Powers 
of France and England. The simple truth is that for the last 
two years the British Parliament has not only been kept in the 
dark as to the Egyptian policy of the Government, but has 
been treated with much more reserve than the Chambers of 
France. Sir Stafford Northcote, when he replied that Mr. 
Rivers Wilson and his French colleague were Ministers of the 
Khedive, and liable to be dismissed by him, must have been 
aware that he was leading Parliament into the grossest possible 
misapprehension of the real drift of our policy in Egypt. The 
House of Commons thought we had made up our minds, re- 
luctantly perhaps, to let Egyptian policy alone,—at least, for a 
time,—when in truth we were setting to work underground, 
through our influence at Constantinople, to take our revenge 
on the Khedive, who had set our policy at defiance. 

As to the fourth charge against the Government,—that 
Great Britain is in a worse position in regard to Egypt than 
she was before the famous purchase of the Suez-Canal Shares, 
—especially in this, that she is hampered with a French 
alliance, in which the interests of France and England 





are not the same, and that she has sanctioned the restora- 
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tion of the Turkish influence over Egypt, which may be 
used as easily by an enemy to countermine us, as by 
ourselves,—the Chancellor of the Exchequer had nothing to 
say. Wedo not know what could be pleaded against it, so 
self-evident is it. France is perfectly frank in admitting that 
she has a double interest in Egypt,—one to get the French 
creditors paid, the other to keep us in check. We havea much 
greater interest in seeing Egypt prosperous, as well as a far 
higher duty to perform in trying to make her prosperous, than 
we have in helping to keep French money-lenders in cash. 
And as for the French interest in checking us, of course that 
is not to our advantage. But we have now made sure that 
another of the Great Powers, who is not particularly well disposed 
to us, may do a good deal to hamper us in Egypt, if she please. 
Russia is likely to have at least as much influence over Turkey 
as we are likely to have. And we have ourselves helped to 
turn that influence over Turkey into an influence over Egypt, by 
getting the Sultan to reassert the dependence of Egypt on Con- 
stantinople, and the new Khedive to admit that dependence. 
Such is the great result of this Government’s strategy and 
expenditure in Egypt. The Government have prostituted 
our policy to the interests of stock-jobbers, and stock- 
jobbers not even of our own nation,—instead of fight- 
ing for the millions who are the miserable victims 
of Egyptian misrule. They have consented to play a part 
second to France in a country where our objects are far 
higher than those of France, and far less bound up with alien 
interests. They have allowed Parliament to be not only kept 
in the dark, but misled, in order that these things might be 
the more easily done, And they have succeeded in putting 
Egypt once more under the foot of a Power which either 
France or Russia, or both combined, may at any time turn 
into a Power hostile to us, and yet powerful to do in Egypt 
whatever our enemies might suggest. The holders of Egyptian 
Bonds, in spite of all their manceuvres, are to be pitied. But 
Great Britain, which is held in bondage by these Bondholders, 
and is made ignoble by that bondage, is more to be pitied still. 





THE FINAL AFGHAN DEBATE. 
‘ie important feature of the last debate of the Session— 


the debate on the same subject with which the dreary 
Session of 1878-79 opened—was the final evidence it 
affords, that no former description by the Government of the 
object of the recent Afghan war, is really to be regarded as 
either trustworthy in relation to the past, or a safe 
clue for the future. It appears to depend not only 
on the orator, but on his mood, on the speech he is 
answering, on a score of variable circumstances, what 
the official account given of the real object of the war shall 
happen to be. We supposed that Lord Beaconsfield’s explana- 
tion of that object given at one Lord Mayor's feast at the 
opening of the war, and rehearsed at another, after its close, as 
the object which had really been gained, must have been one 
binding on all members of the Government. True, Mr. Grant 
Duff evidently thinks that the Prime Minister’s statements only 
bind his colleages when they announce “ the divine inspira- 
tion of the English land system.” But for our parts, 
we should have thought that the belief in the need and gain 
of a “ scientific frontier” in Afghanistan, was even more obli- 
gatory on any true follower of Lord Beaconsfield, than belief 
in the divine inspiration of the English land system itself. It 
seems that it is not so. In Sir Stafford Northcote’s reply 
to Lord Hartington on Thursday, he expressly denied that 
military considerations had been the sole, or apparently even 
the chief, determining cause of the new frontier. ‘ What we 
say,” said Sir Stafford Northcote, “is this. We do not 
want to go into minute questions about military details 
as to whether this or that is the best line of communication, 
or whether this or that post has particular advantages. The 
noble lord asks us,‘ What military authorities did you con- 
sult in regard to this line of frontier?’ Well, it was arranged 
on considerations that were not merely military, but that were 
political also. You had to consider what were the conditions, 
political as well as military, with which you had to deal 
I say that the general policy which we have laid down, and 
are prepared to support, is this. We desire to maintain the 
same relations with Afghanistan. We have always desired to 
maintain relations with her as a friendly country, as strong 
and independent as circumstances will permit, and we will main- 
tain, at the same time, our own clear attitude, which is one of 
strength, which we are determined, if necessary, to use. We be- 
lieve by maintaining that attitude we shall give confidence to 





the people of Afghanistan, and that they will see that they are 
dealing with a Power which is not disposed to trifle with them, 
which has announced its objects simply and clearly, and which 
is prepared to maintain and support them; which, when it says 
that it does not interfere with their domestic affairs, is in 
earnest and sincere in so saying; which, when it says that it 
desires to promote improved commercial relations, is prepared 
to take all the steps that may conduce to that policy; and 
which will be believed to be sincere, when it guarantees the 
aid of British power in support of Afghanistan, if it should 
be attacked from without, on condition that Afghanistan sub- 
mits to our guidance in its relations with foreign Powers.” It 
is hardly possible to give a more different account of the object 
of our Afghan policy than that is from the object assigned by 
the Prime Minister. He told us that our object was to obtain 
a scientific military frontier; that if we obtained this, we should 
be able to reduce very materially our military force on the 
frontier,—he gave us the numbers which had been needful, 
and the reduced numbers which, with a proper scientific 
frontier, would be needful—and so to economise our military 
expenditure in India. But now a totally different and very 
much broader and more probable view of the issue is 
given us. We are told expressly that military considera- 
tions are not the only ones, and it is implied that mili- 
tary economy is not even a leading consideration at all,—that 
a great deal must be rightly sacrificed in the way of military 
strength in order to secure the proper political influence which 
we want,—that we must have a position of strength, and be 
prepared to use it, but that the final object of that position of 
strength, and of the readiness to use it, is to gain a complete 
political predominance over Afghanistan, and especially over its 
external relations. We are to meddle as little as may be with 
its internal affairs, because to abstain from meddling may 
probably save us trouble and cost. But so far as is neces- 
sary to direct the external relations of Afghanistan, so far 
we must take care that we have full power to mould even 
internal affairs as we please. Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
contention that if the Ameer of Afghanistan does not 
mould his foreign policy as we desire, we are in no way 
bound to defend him against his enemies, is wholly in- 
consistent with all the rest of his speech. If Sir 8. 
Northcote’s exposition of the object of the Treaty, as we 
have just given it, does not mean that should the Ameer 
not adopt such a foreign policy as we like, we shall compel 
him to change it for one that we do like, it means nothing at 
all. To go to all this expense for a Treaty, to give up import- 
ant military positions, in fact, to give up the celebrated 
“ scientific frontier” itself in order to make the Treaty palatable 
to the Ameer, and then to allow him to act as if he were our 
enemy, and not our friend, would be too futile. Both Mr. 
Stanhope’s speech and Sir Stafford Northcote’s really mean that 
military considerations have been at the last moment sacrificed 
to political considerations, because it was thought that by keep- 
ing a less strong, though still a strong, military position,— 
one powerful for attack rather than for dominating the 
country as it is,—the Afghan policy might be moulded 
more easily than it would have been by a policy of 
sheer military dictation. That is throwing over Lord 
Beaconsfield, as well as throwing over Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son and all the excitable Anglo-Indian politicians. But it 
is not throwing over the policy of directing the Afghan 
alliances. On the contrary, the whole meaning of Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s speech, the whole meaning of the war 
and the treaty, is extinguished at once, if it is not to be 
assumed that in case Yakoob Khan turns out intractable, 
we shall depose him and put some more tractable prince 
into his place; while, in case he proves tractable, we shall 
support him, if only for that reason, against any other 
pretender. That is the whole meaning of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s declarations, and it was feeble, 
therefore, and childish in him to begin with saying that our 
promises to the Ameer of help against external foes are only 
conditional on his doing as we like. Certainly they are, but 
if he does as we do not like, though we shall not support 
him against external foes, we shall support some one of his 
rivals ; that is, we shall promptly raise up internal foes against 
him. Take it how you will, the result of the war is this,— 
that we have now got to keep Afghanistan in a condition of 
perfect pliancy, as regards its external relations, to our will; 
that we have sacrificed a good deal of military advantage in 
order to make things go smoothly, but have retained enough to 


‘dictate, and dictate peremptorily, in case the smooth flow 


should be interrupted. We hope to get on without friction, 
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but with or without friction, we are going to have our way ; 
and if it has to be with friction, the fresh cost in military 
arrangements must be much greater than it would have been, 
if we had retained the “scientific frontier” when we had it. 

Such is now the admission of the Tory statesmen. We 
must banish at once the dream that the new policy can be 
carried out with a great saving of military cost, such as Lord 
Beaconsfield anticipated, as compared with the old régime. On 
the contrary, we have confessedly occupied a more or less inade- 
quate military position, a position that can be developed rapidly 
into a formidable attack, but not one that is strong enough to 
make us indifferent to the combinations going on beyond 
our border. We are to dominate Afghanistan,—by friendly 
means, if possible, but by force, if friendly means 
fail. For that purpose, we are to keep a pliant instru- 
ment on the throne, or get one there, if our existing 
instrament should cease to be pliant. We are to meddle 
as little as possible, but to this extent, at least, meddle we 
must. And again, we cannot keep a pliant instrument on the 
throne who is a flagrantly wicked ruler. To some extent, 
at least,-we must be responsible for the decency of 
his internal administration. Therefore, all that was 
predicted concerning the results of our Afghan  in- 
yasion is now admitted. We have made ourselves wholly 
responsible for the policy of the Afghan rulers in regard to 
foreign affairs, and to a considerable extent for their manage- 
ment of internal affairs. We have secured for ourselves a more 
certain and immediate success in attacking them than we had be- 
fore, but we have secured nothing politically except what we get 
through their fear of such an attack. Our new frontiér is only 
an apparatus for a policy, not in any sense a finally invincible 
position. Even as a frontier, though more potent, it is not 
even so scientific, and is certainly a good deal more costly 
than our old frontier. It gives us a power of military 
interference to back our Treaty-right of interference by the 
Envoy at Cabul ; but should Russia meddle in Afghanistan, it 
will take another invasion to drive her out. If Parliament 
had been told all this frankly at the end of last year, at the 
time it believed in Lord Beaconsfield’s assurance that we were 
projecting a great military and economical coup in our Afghan 
campaign, would it have offered no more resistance to the 
policy, than it offered to the morality, of that most aggressive 
of all wars? Very possibly not. But the country, we think, 
would have taken a still stronger view of the enormous folly, 
as well as of the flagrant wrong, which the Government com- 
titted, when it ordered the advance on Jellalabad. 





MR. GLADSTONE ON MARKETABLE BEAUTY. 


R. GLADSTONE’S address at the opening of a Fine-Art 
Exhibition at Chester was marked by the care which 

he gives to everything that can affect the well-being of the 
working-classes. The exhibition is in aid of a local school of 
art, and the speaker was naturally led to consider what effect 
such an improvement in the taste of working-men, as it is the 
object of these schools to bring about, would have on their 
matérial prosperity. Mr. Gladstone believes that it would 
have a very considerable effect. Beauty, he says, is one of 
thé qualities which a purchaser looks for in the object he buys ; 
consequently, if more beauty is given to the objects manufac- 
tured by English workmen, they will become more attractive 
to the purchaser, and he will be likely to buy more of them, 
and to give a higher price for those he buys. This is espe- 
cially to be borne in mind in artioles intended for the American 
market. If the English producer wants to sell his goods in 
America, he must leap over the barrier raised by hostile tariffs ; 
andin order to do this, he must give his goods some quality which 
similar goods made in America want. If he can give them 
beauty, this condition will be satisfied, for as yet the Americans 
have been too busy to think of making their work beautiful. 
In the same way, he may hope to compete, on more equal 
terms, with the countries which have hitherto been in advance 
of England in respect to taste. England, for example, now 
exchanges patterns in cotton goods with France, whereas thirty 
fears ago she only took patterns from France. In so far as this 
process is extended to all the manufactures common to the 
two countries, the other excellences of English work will have 
a better chance of making their way abroad. Thorefore, if a 
workman “can learn to appreciate beauty in industrial pro- 
he is increasing his own capital as truly and 

as substantially as if he could add to the muscles of his arms, 
by doubling their force all at once. He is introducing in the 





work he produces an element comparatively new to him, but 


an element which will add to its value, an element which will 
add to the price it can bring in the market, and which will 
add to the comforts he can command for his wife and family.” 
This is a very pleasing prospect to hold out, and one which 
we sincerely wish may be amply realised. We confess, héw- 
ever, that we see at least two obstacles in the way of this 
realisation. The first is the very small part which the in- 
dividual workman now plays in production. What is it that 
gives whatever charm it possesses to the furniture of the last 
century? Some things, no doubt, which do not concern the pre- 
sent argument, but one thing which does, and that is the immense 
variety of design and decoration which comes from the liberty 
given, with certain limits, to each workman to follow his own 
fancy. It is true that these limits were not wide. The 
man who had to inlay a table or carve a chair had a 
general pattern which in the main he was obliged to 
adhere to. But he could deviate from it in some 
small particulars. He was not, as he is now, a méfe 
attendant on a steam-engine, an uninterested assistant in the 
manufacture of thousands of articles resembling one another 
with all the unerring precision that belongs tomachinery. This is 
a point which those who give advice to workmen about the im- 
portance of improving their taste do not sufficiently consider. Th 
speak—NMr. Gladstone himself speaks—as though each separa 
workman had a voice in the design of the goods he makes, and 
could make them more or less beautiful according as his taste 
guided him, As a matter of fact, nothing can be further from 
the truth. The designs are given to the workman, and all he 
has to do is to set going and keep going the machinery which 
is to give them shape and substance. The mechanism to which 
he ministers is as inexorable as Nature herself. He can put it 
into operation, and guide it when in operation, but that is all. 
There is no field in which individual preference can show 
itself. It is true that the designs which machinéry 
executes may have more or less of beauty in them, and 
so far one workman may be more successful than another. “But 
the advice has now to be addressed to a class above the work- 
man. The artists who make trade designs stand in great need 
of a better education as regards taste ; but whether they have 
it or not, the workman is equally at their mercy. He has to 
take what they give him, and to copy it mechanically by the 
hundred thousand. If Mr. Gladstone is right in thinking fhat 
beautiful things will sell more readily than ugly things, the work- 
man will undoubtedly profit by anyimprovement which the taste 
of the designer undergoes. But he will profit by it without 
any co-operation of his own. He is almost as helpless in the 
hands of the master potter as the clay which he prepares for 
the oven. Of course, there are exceptions to this state of 
things,—processes in which, as yet, machinery has not super- 
seded hand-work, and in which, accordingly, there is 
still room for individual taste. But they are ara- 
tively few in number, and they give corunddl to 
comparatively few persons. Even here, too, the influence 
of machinery has penetrated. The object of the. art 
workman, as of the ordinary workman, is to turn goods out to 
pattern, and to economise time by the dexterity which comkés 
from constantly working in the same narrow groove. 
The second obstacle is the bad taste which the ordinary 
purchaser so often displays. Mr. Gladstone instances peree- 
lain and table-glass as examples of the improvement which 
has taken place in English manufactures; but porcelain amd 
table-glass are so largely decorative in intention and use, that 
they can hardly be taken as proofs of the general rtion. 
Beauty of line and colour do, no doubt, add largely to the value 
of both these manufactures, and this will be equally tree of 
other branches of production, in so far as the artieles produdéd 
are designed for ornament. Where we fear it would not teh 
would be in the useful articles used by the middle and Tewer 
classes. If a cooking utensil could be bought for a few pence Iéés, 
if it were ugly, we cannot hope that it would be rejected for one 
more beautiful which cost a few pence more. Strength and 
goodness of workmanship might perhaps be considered in the 
choice, but where it is necessary to spend as little as possible 
on any given article, even the very slightest increase inthe. 
cost would be avoided, no matter what might be the accom- 
panying gain in appearance. As regards articles intended 
for the richer classes, another difficulty presents, itself, 
Fashion is here omnipotent, and in a large commnnity it 
is almost impossible to guide fashion in the direction of 
beauty. For some time past taste has been improving) but. 
unfortunately the improvement already shows signs of con 
to an end. Oriental manufacturers, for example, are in in; 
inclined to use the mineral dyes of Europe rather than thelr 
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own vegetable dyes, and it is to be presumed, by the ready sale 
which the more glaring colours command, that they are found 
to suit the taste of the majority of buyers equally well with the 
harmonious tints they have displaced. To produce beautiful 
things, the maker must consider nothing but his own sense of 
what is most beautiful for the given article. If he does not love 
the work he is doing, it will never be beautiful, and work done to 
please other people is rarely good work. Most of all is this 
true, when the taste consulted is momentary and popular. 
Fashion changes, and the workman whose sense of beauty can- 
not change with it is necessarily left behind. He will be lucky 
if he can bring his work to the notice of the few who do not 
hold this year’s fashions to be necessarily an improvement upon 
those of last year. 

The improvement which Mr. Gladstone desires to see 
effected in the taste of the workman must, we suspect, begin 
from above rather than below. Employers with an apprecia- 
tion of beauty would, by degrees, create workmen with an 
appreciation of beauty. They would know what they wanted, 
and when this was once ascertained, it would not be very long 
before they got what they wanted. At present, there is not 
the least appearance of any such knowledge on the part of the 
great majority of employers. Those that do possess it are not 
numerous enough to affect the great mass of so-called art pro- 
duction. They have usually something of the collecting passion 
about them, and they find ample gratification for their taste in 
picking up things, which, if not old, are at all events direct 
copies of what is old. But the mass of buyers are still the 
mere creatures of the shopkeepers, who tell them what is 
the latest fashion in the several kinds of goods they sell, 
and have no difficulty in putting off upon them the ugliest 
thing they have to dispose of. The system of constantly 
changing patterns must, of itself, be fatal to anything like 
real taste. It is not in human nature to invent, each Spring, 
something that shall be perfectly beautiful for eleven months, 
and in the twelfth only fit for“ Our Annual Sale of Surplus 
Stock.” Deficient as the supply of beautiful objects may be, 
there is a yet greater deficiency in the demand. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


[' our domestic history during the last five years had in any 

degree answered to the expectations formed in the begin- 
ning of 1874, something would have been done towards the 
solution of the problem of local self-government. We were 
promised a time of repose, when, in the absence of “ sensa- 
tional” legislation, questions affecting our national welfare, 
but lying outside party politics, might be effectually dealt 
with ; and of these, local government was perhaps the most 
obvious and important. These promises of performance have 
proved as unreal as the prospect of repose. Experience has 
taught us that we hoped for too much. Even if the period 
of Tory Government had been as unmarked by sensational 
policy as we were led to expect, the present Ministry 
could in no case have carried a great measure of this kind. 
‘They lack the requisite statesmanship, and resolute preference 
of general over class interests. Yet it is disappointing to look 
back, and to see that the question stands precisely where it 
did ; that nothing has been done even in the way of pre- 
paring for future legislation. It would have been much if 
some fairly comprehensive scheme had been introduced, even 
if only to be dropped, after repeated discussion had fixed the 
necessity of action in the public mind. There are but few at 
present who understand the rudiments of the subject,-—who 
know what Mr. Mill meant by “ centralising knowledge and 
localising power,” or who comprehend the evils of the confusion 
of areas, and the proposals of Mr. Rathbone and Mr. Brodrick, 
by which “ all cross-divisions would be absolutely eliminated.” 
Had the present Government originated or encouraged debates 
which would have educated the country and prepared the way 
for action, they would have rendered valuable service. As 
it is, the work remains to be done. But meantime, some- 
thing may be gained by a comparison of our local in- 
stitutions with those of other countries; and especially 
those which have difficulties before them not unlike 
our own. This comparison has already been made, as far as 
European countries are concerned, in some excellent papers 
published by the Cobden Club; but when we look for a yet 
more instructive example across the Atlantic, we are met by 
a “plentiful lack” of information. It is much to be hoped 


that some one will tell us more than we know at present of 
the working of local institutions in the United States of 
America, All that we can attempt in this article is to show 





how some, at least, of our troubles afflict our American friends 
also, and how they are preparing to deal with them. 

Before the declaration of Independence, two systems of local 
government had already been developed in America. The 
first of these, which Mr. S. A. Galpin calls the “ town” 
system, exists in the six New England States. In these, the 
“ town ” is the unit of government, and represents, as we are told, 
the Anglo-Saxon township. These States are marked out 
into counties, like the others, with the exception of Louisiana, 
where the larger divisions are called “ parishes.” But in New 
England, the “county” exists for judicial, not for political 
purposes. The “ town” is the centre of local government for 
its own district, electing its own officers, managing its own 
schools, police, roads, and other matters, in its own way, and 
collecting both local and imperial taxes. It derives its charter 
from the Legislature of the State, and is usually represented 
at Washington. The consequence seems to be that in these 
States, local government, dealing as it does in each case 
with a comparatively small district, is more vigorous and 
compact; and here a detailed comparison with the work- 
ing of our own institutions would probably be most use- 
ful. The other system of old standing is found in the 
South. These States were founded later, and under different 
auspices ; while their larger area seemed to demand greater 
prominence for their larger divisions. Here the political power 
belongs to the “ counties,” and the “ towns,” for this purpose, 
are insignificant. There are seventeen States in which the 
county system prevails, including some, as Texas and Cali- 
fornia, which have been admitted into the Union in recent 
times. The practical difference in administration will be best 
understood by a comparison of two States, such, for example, 
as Rhode Island and South Carolina. The latter is nearly 
thirty times larger than the former, but being under the 
county system, has only thirty-one centres of local govern- 
ment ; while Rhode Island has thirty-six “ towns,” each pos- 
sessed of as much political power as a South-Carolinan 
“county.” Again, the population of the Rhode Island town 
averages 6,038, to an area of 36 square miles; that of the 
Carolinan county averages 22,731, with an area of 1,100 
square miles. The rest of the States, namely, those of the 
North-West, have adopted the “ compromise ” system ; that is 
to say, they divide the political power between the counties 
and the towns. 

A careful comparison of the working of local government 
under these three systems could not fail to be highly instruc- 
tive; but in one respect at least they appear to work alike. 
Whether the power of getting into debt lies in the counties 
or the towns, or in both, it is exercised with equal in- 
dustry and success. In 1876, Mr. R. P. Porter—to whose 
able paper in the Princetown Review for the July just 
passed we are indebted for our facts and figures—sus- 
pected that “local indebtedness and taxation had aug- 
mented out of all proportion” to the value of property 
and to population; and he therefore made an official in- 
quiry into the matter, the results of which were instruc- 
tive and alarming. In eight years, local debt had increased 
almost a hundred per cent. ; while the assessed value of property 
had risen at a very much slower rate, and in some instances 
had even decreased. It is calculated that “the total local 
debt of the country at the close of the year 1878 was 
$1,051,106,112, exclusive of the debts of the Terri- 
tories ;” or say about two hundred millions sterling, showing 
an increase of about half a billion of dollars in eight 
years. Some cities seem to be threatened with ruin or 
bankruptcy. The most striking example is perhaps that of 
Rahway, a town in New Jersey, whose debt, if paid off at 
once, would considerably more than swallow up half the 
property of the city. This, of course, implies a crushing 
weight of taxation; which, moreover, as in this country, 
“with the present imperfect revenue system, often falls 
heaviest in the poorest localities and lightest in the richest.” 

It would seem, then, that while a very vigorous form of local 
independence is to be found, at least in some of the United 
States, certain of the characteristic defects of self-government, 
with which we are very familiar at home, flourish luxuriantly 
in that fertile soil. In democratic America, as in aristocratic 
England, the property of the wealthy is rated at a scale very 
different from that applied to the property of the comparatively 
poor; and in both countries the local government tends to 
fall into the hands of a clique or ring, the members of which 
do not care what permanent burdens they impose, so that 
they may get private profit for themselves. That this was 
so in New York and some other large towns has been long 
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notorious ; but the mischief seems to have spread far and wide. 
In fact, in this direction the evils of local government are 
greater and more rampant in America than here. The 
Americans have not to contend with some of the more com- 
plicated forms of the problem which lie before us. The political 
unit, whether it be “town” or “ county,” has with them been 
kept free from confusion ; and they have not to simplify a system 
in which local boards and other local governing bodies have grown 
over and across one another. On the other hand, their local in- 
debtedness is greater, and to a larger extent due to corrupt 
practices, than is the case with us. 

Commissions have been appointed, and have reported; the 
Governors, in their annual speeches, have commented upon 
this subject ; and the remedies proposed have been very various. 
Some lay the evil at the doors of universal suffrage; others 
would limit the borrowing powers of the cities, a course which 
has actually been taken in several instances; others, again, 
would raise the property qualification. The last is the pro- 
posal of the New York Commission, but the reasons given 
against this by the Pennsylvania Commission are worthy of 
remark. The investigations of the latter Commission have 
led to the conclusion that, so far from gaining security by con- 
fining the affairs of local government to considerable property- 
owners, these are the very men who have been the chief 
sinners; who have combined to force the Town Councils into 
street improvements and building operations designed for the 
benefit of the Ring, rather than for the necessities of the city. 
Mr. Porter’s advice may be thought rather vague, yet the line 
taken by him is probably the best and safest. He would not 
trust in any one prescription for the cure, nor in new schemes of 
any kind. “ Instead of looking for new schemes in the future, the 
proper way is to look back into the past,—back, if need be, to 
where we started.” It is in the “ little republics” of the New 
England States, in the “Anglo-Saxon idea of freedom,” in 
pure self-government, and not in any imperial administration 
or centralising devices, that Mr. Porter would seek for safety. 
When local self-government has already abused its powers, or 
used them with extravagant disregard of the future, this seems 
to be bold advice, But bold measures, based upon faith in 
sound principles, are required. It is the fences by which local 
bodies have been surrounded, the limitations which have been 
imposed upon them, which have turned them into narrow, 
exclusive, and therefore more or less corrupt rings. Real self- 
government, in which all townsmen have a share, and where 
the interests of the place are the interests of all dwellers in it, 
has no dangers other than those which the natural folly of 
mankind creates in any imaginable form of government. 








THE PROBLEM OF SANITY. 

HE protracted inquiry in “ Nowell v. Williams,” suspended for 

a time by the Long Vacation, is interesting in many ways, 

and not least so because it shows how long and arduous an 
investigation with respect to the sanity of a person must be, if 
it is to be thorough. The opinions of two doctors, formed on 
what they saw or heard at a short interview, and what is told 
them by some relative—all that the law now requires—are but 
uncertain guides. If you desire to be sure, the whole life and 
habits of the person whose sanity is in question must be studied, 
the opinions of many different persons must be taken; and 
this is the mode—tedious, no doubt—which is being pur- 
sued in the action brought by Dr. Nowell against Mr. Williams, 
his brother-in-law, for unlawfully detaining him in a lunatic 
asylum. The fact is, that the ordinary, practical tests of insanity 
are much too rough and coarse. Sufficient as a means of detect- 
ing cases of violent madness, they are quite worthless when we 
have to do with the subtler forms of mental disease. One of the 
earliest words in every language is some equivalent for “ mad.” 
It conveys the most primitive of ideas. And yet, as every 
day’s experience teaches, the extreme difficulty of defining 
the term, and the urgent necessity of having a clear definition 
of madness, grow more manifest. “ Mad doctors” differ; no two 
use the same tests of sanity; and both the legal and the 
medical criterions of insanity are found in practice to fail. The 
usual explanation of the growing difficulties connected with this 
qugetion is, that the subject is studied much more intelligently 
than it was ; and that our doctors now recognise the existence of 
problems which did not occur to their predecessors, whose notion 
of insanity was either furious mania or idiocy. But this does 
not exactly indicate the crue of the matter. It is still question- 
able whether the common-place about insanity being almost 
unknown in barbarous communities is quite correct, or whether 





it is not due to what Mr. Mill called a fallacy of observation. 
Barbarism may have its own conceptions of madness, its tests 
of which may be sound, though they might not recommend 
themselves to the European mind; and it would probably be 
very difficult for Dr. Maudsley or Dr. Winslow to discrimi- 
nate indications of mania, delusion, or eccentricity among 
Kaffirs, which were clear enough to Kaffirs. What to the 
eye of a Zulu is clear evidence of insanity may be entirely 
misunderstood or unperceived by the Englishman. The 
savage in the Andaman Islands who, by wearing a white 
hat, and nothing else, and calling himself “ Lord Palmerston,” 
recommended himself to the English traveller as a zealous 
votary of civilisation, was possibly regarded as a hopeless 
maniac by his own friends and relatives. 

Dr. Maudsley, in his work on “ The Psychology and Pathology 
of Mind,” shows that the struggle for existence which goes on 
in the heart of an old civilisation, the worry, the friction, the con- 
flict of desires, produce, as an inevitable result, a large amount of 
insanity. But civilisation has its compensations. We have no 
crétins or cagots,—the products of poor nourishment, bad water, 
and miserable houses. The stunted intellects of the descend- 
ants of people who for generations have lived upon inadequate 
fare are not the outcome of civilisation. But what cannot be 
denied is that civilisation has multiplied the forms of insanity. 
It has called into existence varieties hitherto unknown; and this 
is the chief cause of the growing difficulty in determining the 
existence of insanity. What is equally clear, is that civilisation 
has increased the number of complex forms of insanity,—cases 
in which disease is found in conjunction with great strength in 
some organs; cases in which sanity and insanity are curiously 
entwined. The old notion, for instance, that a man is insane when, 
and only when, he has no control over his thoughts and actions, 
or when he takes imaginations for realities, is found no longer to 
suffice. Civilisation has bred species of insanity which refuse 
to be classed under the old categories. Almost the only forms of 
madness which were nurtured in a poor, backward state of 
society, were those due to insufficient food or bad water, melan- 
cholia, or excess of some of the great primitive passions; but in the 
complex relations of an old civilisation, how many opportunities 
are there for a man to betray peculiarities and eccentricity. 
Every man, we may suppose, has some trait, latent or revealed, 
in which he differs from his fellows. There is some one point 
in which, if his nature had its way, and the occasion arose, he 
would differ from them ; and when society is complex, when the 
code of duty and etiquette has extended to every possible action 
of life, when there is a proper way of doing everything, from 
birth to death, from dressing in the morning to the inverse 
ceremony of night, the natural humour of the man is and 
must be occasionally fretted or irritated into abnormal 
activity. The latent madness, that is to say, the point 
at which other people will have it that he unreasonably differs 
from them, has every chance of being brought to light, when 
every faculty is called into exercise, and when society makes 
broad its phylacteries and multiplies its commandments. In 
short, it is more reasonable, so to speak, to go mad than it was. 
Take, as an illustration, the following instance, mentioned by 
an American writer on insanity :—Colonel M—— was a lawyer 
by profession, and District Attorney in one of the Western 
States. He was a man of remarkable ability, and a consum- 
mate advocate. But he had one or two marked peculiarities, 
which, in another state of civilisation, might never have come 
to light, or which would have been regarded as a matter of no 
consequence to anybody. “I feel,” he said, with respect to one 
of his oddities, “that I am cousin to the Duke of Wellington 
and to Napoleon. It seems ridiculous. I can’t make out any 
kind of proof. I even laugh at it. It concerns nobody. 
It has in it no dangerous element. Why, then, should 
I be interfered with for harbouring a delusion, if you 
choose to call it so, no more absurd than a thousand 
religious sects feel themselves happy in resting upon?” 
Another peculiarity was a strange belief that if his nose were 
cut off it would grow again, just as his hair did ; and under the 
influence of this view—of no consequence to anybody but 
himself—he actually cut off his nose. His last peculiarity 
was great quarrelsomeness at the bars of hotels, which he liked 
to frequent,—a failing which would have been very innocent, if 
transferred to Arkansas or Texas. His sanity was repeatedly 
called in question, but his skill as an advocate was such, that he 
never failed to convince the Courts that, according to any of the 
accepted tests of insanity, he was a rational man, And yet 
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people instinctively felt that he ought not to be at liberty. His 
quarrelsomeness made him a dangerous member of society, and, 
in fact, mental disease showed itself unmistakably before he 
died. And yet this man might, if he had lived a century ago, 
and been devoid of education, have never been suspected of in- 
sanity. He would not, in all probability, have confused his under- 
standing by making physiological theories. His vanity would 
not have been so excited by reading about the Napoleonic wars, 
as to make himself suppose that he was a kinsman of great con- 
querors; and even if it had, it would not have mattered so much 
in an uneducated society, where the preposterousness of his 
claims would not have shocked any one. He could control his 
actions; if he harboured delusions, they did not influence his 
conduet towards other people; and he was possessed of far 
more intelligence than the mass of sane persons. 

This case illustrates another peculiarity. Modern society is 
not content with a man’s actions being reasonable ; his opinions 
must also conform to a certain standard. It will not allow a 
person to believe that he is related to the Royal Family, or that 
he is followed every night by a man in a white hat, or that if 
he eame by his own, the Kohinoor would be his. And yet who 
is injured by these delusions, so long as the believer in them 
does not insist upon mixing himself up in State affairs, or upon 
taking possession of what he thinks is hisown? He may in 
otber respects be a sensible person, and his little vagaries may 
ever give zest to his life. 

What is the inference we draw from all this? Why, that it 
beeemes more and more clear that to settle the question 
whether a man is so insane that he ought to be confined, 
a@ minute inquiry into his whole habits and life, and 
feglings towards those about him, is necessary. The simple 
question is not whether his mind is perfectly rational. How 
many would pass safely through such an investigation? The 
question is whether he ought to be his own master; and every 
detail of conduct, the smallest acts and circumstances—in short, 
comprehensive evidence, such as has been adduced in “ Nowell 
v. Williams ””—must be examined, before an opinion can be 
safely formed. The actual process is very different. Two 
deetors have a short talk with the supposed lunatic; they go 
te the imterview with their minds prepossessed by what has 
been told them by his friends; they judge of his sanity by the 
inspection of a small segment of the circle of his life. The 
law fails even to secure that the informants on whom the 
doctors must rely, know his habits. The “ order’ need not be 
signed by any one who is intimate with the alleged lunatic. In 
one instance in which a person was confined, it came out that 
the “connection” of which the law speaks, was based almost 
eatirely on the fact that the person who asked for the detention 
had onee knocked the lunatic down. Legislation in regard to 
this subject has gone far astray. Before depriving an alleged 
lunatic of his liberty, the old law usually insisted, even at a time 
when the chief forms of insanity were simple and obvious, upon 
an examination as thorough as if the truth of a criminal charge 
had been in question. Modern legislation has allowed the ques- 
tion to be virtually determined by the certificate of two doctors, 
based on a cursory examination and hearsay evidence. The 
old law generally allowed the matter to be determined by 
a jury, who were disposed to look to the broad question whether 
it was safe to leave the lunatic at large. Recent legislation 
practically leaves the matter in every instance in the hands of 
two doctors, who are inclined to look only at the narrow issue, 
—whether there is any element of insanity present ; and to ignore 
the only question worthy of consideration,—whether society has 
reason to dread the alleged lunatic being at liberty. 





THE MORAL OF THE MAINWARING VERDICT. 
HAT any Jury should propose to settle their verdict by 
having recourse to a ballot, is, of course, not only utterly sub- 
versive of justice in the individual case, but a great scandal, 
which threatens to strike a blow at the public confidence in 
Juries generally. Still, there is, we think, more to be said, 
not in excuse, but in extenuation of the heinousness of the 
conduct of the Derby Jury, than our justly indignant contempo- 
raries have as yet pointed out. Mr. Justice Lindley, in summing 
up the case, said, and said very truly, that in the present 
state of the law it was very difficult to reduce Mainwaring’s crime 
from one of murder to one of manslaughter. And so, no doubt, 
it was. While the crime of murder is still defined as it is,—while 
the recommendation of a recent Commission that the crime, 
when deliberate and intentional, should be distinguished, both 








in law and in regard to the penalty inflicted, from the erime 
when not deliberate and not intended, remains a dead-letter, 
—there can be little or no doubt that the shooting of the 
policeman by Mainwaring was either murder, or nothing. 
It was not only a homicide committed without “ eireum- 
stances of justification, excuse, or extenuation,”’ but it was com- 
mitted in the act of unlawfully resisting the officers of the law; 
and this alone has always been accounted sufficient to class an 
act of homicide as murder, even were there any question other- 
wise as to the culpable character of the act of homicide, which 
in this case there was not. The jury, therefore, were pro- 
bably well aware, after listening to Mr. Justice Lindley’s 
charge, that the six of their number who wished to make the 
verdict ‘ wilful murder’ with a strong recommendation to mercy, 
were taking quite the most lenient view of the case which the 
circumstances would permit. Those of them who, in order to 
prevent any chance of the carrying-out of the capital sentence, 
desired to reduce the verdict to ‘manslaughter,’ must have known 
that they were straining a point,—that in their desire to secure 
a lenient sentence they were exceeding their duty. Mr. Justice 
Lindley had indeed told them less than the truth, if he only said 
that it was very difficult toreduce the crime to manslaughter. But 
for the capricious precedents of other juries, it would have been 
really impossible to designate a culpable homicide, committed 
on an officer of the law who was acting rightly and with per- 
fect moderation in the execution of his duty, as anything but 
legal murder. If, as we suppose, the six jurymen in favour of 
a verdict of manslaughter, really knew this, they must have felt 
that they were giving up nothing but an illegitimate means of 
ensuring a lenient sentence, when they agreed to let the verdict 
go as ‘wilful murder’ with a strong recommendation to mercy, 
in case the chairman elected by them were of that mind. And 
therefore the guilt in conceding this much to what seemed like 
chance, but was really, no doubt, the true judgment behind the 
judgment they had announced, was the less serious. The 
culpability of the six who took the plain and true view, that 
according to the present law the crime was murder, if it was a 
crime at all, for agreeing under any circumstances to waive 
that judgment, was probably just as great as that of the six 
who waived not so much a belief, as a wish to have a belief, that 
the crime was manslaughter. But of course no one would say 
that the offence of those who were willing to run the risk of 
letting the prisoner off with a less penalty than he deserved, was 
quite as great as that of men who, superficially at least, appeared 
to be willing to run the risk of taking a life which they thought 
was not legally forfeited, As we view the case, all twelve were 
equally culpable,—six because they could have had no real con- 
fidence in the justice of their verdict of manslaughter, or else 
they would never have waived it by giving their chairman,— 
elected by ballot, that is, by chance,—a double vote; the other 
six, because they well knew that if the chairman elected by ballot 
were in favour of the verdict of manslaughter, they should have 
to consent to a verdict which they knew to be a false one. 
And all twelve alike, by trifling with the functions of juries in 
this discreditable way, struck a deadly blow at one of the main 
safeguards of popular justice. But as we view the case, it is 
probably an exaggeration to say that any of the twelve were 
willing to trifle away a life which they regarded as not legally 
forfeited to justice. We believe that all twelve knew that as 
the law stands, Mainwaring had been guilty of wilful murder, 
though in his drunkenness he had not known what he was doing, 
or intended to take life; and so we hold that the weakness on 
both sides of the jury lay the other way, namely, in the disposition 
to give a verdict that they were pretty well assured was not the 
right one, and as regards some of them, one at variance with 
their avowed conviction, so long as the result would be to secure 
a milder punishment than the extreme punishment to which 
the law rendered the prisoner liable. That was culpable enough, 
but it was the sort of culpability which has been repeatedly im- 
puted to jurymen any time these hurdred years, and we fear that 
the imputation is one to which no small number of them have been 
justly liable. Weare not wishing to make light of their offence. 
If these jurymen can be fined—for which we believe there is a 
precedent,—for what they have done, let them be fined, by all 
means. They richly deserve it. But let us regard their offenge 
as one against their own self-respect and sincerity, rather than 
one against the life of a fellow-creature. We suppose the 
lenient section of the jury to have reasoned with themselves 
that the present Home Secretary is a man of much 
strength of mind, who very often states that he can see 
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no reason for interfering with the course of justice, and there- 
fore to have been anxious to strain a point both of law and con- 
science, rather than give him the opportunity of signing the 
warrant for Mainwaring’s execution. 

The moral of the case, therefore, appears to us to be double. 
Tt ought to make us feel some distrust of English juries, and to 
open our eyes to the weak points of a system which can be thus 
perverted. But it ought to have another even more obvious 
result,—namely, to make us resolve that the classification of 

_ culpable homicide, and of the penalties for culpable homicide, 
shall be made more complete for the future. There un- 
doubtedly ought to be a distinction between the penalty 
for deliberate and premeditated murder, and culpable 
homicide not intended or prearranged. If ever a man 
committed culpable homicide, it was Mainwaring. He was a 
man of education, he knew to what end his course was leading 
him, and to what danger drunkenness might lead him, and yet 
he provided himself with the revolver and the means of 
using it, and then plunged into the condition in which 
it became in his hands the instrument of murder. If 
his crime does not deserve death,—and certainly, if the 
penalty awarded to such murderers as Palmer and Katharine 
Webster is nothing more than death, it would seem that 
murders committed without deliberation and in intoxication 
should be punished by some inferior though very severe penalty, 
—then we ought never again to hang a man who, in brutal in- 
toxication, kicks his wife to death. And probably this is the 
right conclusion. To keep death as the punishment for those 
crimes which most excite the horror and execration of the com- 
munity, would doubtless be the wisest course. Only in that 
case, Mainwaring’s punishment should be the same as that of 
any other man who, losing his reason through passion or in- 
toxication, abandons himself to his merely brutal instincts, what- 
ever those merely brutal instincts may be. We strongly sus- 
pect that, if the case tried at Derby had been a case of 
kicking to death in drink, the jury would not have been 
so anxious as they were to reduce the verdict from murder 
to manslaughter. And yet there would have been even more 
propriety in insisting on leniency towards a man of no educa- 
tion, of no reputable antecedents, who had done in drink 
what brutal instincts, uncontrolled by will and reason, are apt 
to suggest, than towards a man of some family and breeding, 
who had run such a course as this, and killed a policeman in the 
madness of his intoxication. Doubtless the proper course is 
to classify further the penalties for a crime which varies so 
much in the degrees of its guilt, as that which we now call by the 
common name of “murder.” But so long as this has not been 
done, so long as boors who destroy life in their fits of drunken 
violence are still liable to be, and often are, subjected to the 
extreme sentence of the law, we cannot but feel some regret 
that the misconduct of a jury should have secured a reprieve 
for a man certainly not less, probably more, guilty than any of 
those poor creatures, if only because he had had, and had 
thrown away, the opportunity of becoming something in- 
definitely higher. 


BARNARD CASTLE. 

SMALL market-town’on a branch line of railway is apt 
to look dull at the best of times, and no one would 
imagine, from the first view of the long, grass-grown street of 
Barnard Castle that the town had anything picturesque or inter- 
esting about it, except its name. However, the present writer 
had known from early days that Turner had drawn a castle, 
river, and bridge, and called the view by that name ; he had seen 
pictures of it by other men, in later times; but he expected a 
pleasure over and above that of seeing a beautiful place, in seeing 
what liberties a great composer had taken with its representation. 
The castle is certainly a little difficult to find, and we can imagine 
our guide telling us some of the main points of its history while 
we are on our way to it. The lordship of the Baliols is the chief 
feature ; it is markedly compact and characteristic. For two cen- 
turies they reigned here with all the power of petty kings, making 
their little laws, granting privileges and charters to the burgesses 
of the town which had grown up at their castle-gates, adding 
Barony to barony, and climbing to one height after another, 
until at last they gave a king to Scotland, and then, exactly 
two hundred years after they had become possessed of 
Barnard Castle, all their estates were confiscated; their name 
occurred no more in history, with the exception of one short 
effort to retrieve their fall, and now what is left of their work is 

a ruin by Tees-side, and a famous college in Oxford. 








The castle in which these men lived is almost as hard to find 
out, amongst gas-works, mills, and modern houses, as it is to 
disinter from ancient deeds and charters any new fact con- 
nected with its origin. The usual approach is through a 
narrow passage leading from the street to the stable-yard of the 
King’s Head Inn, and after a few steps further, all the beauty 
of Barnard Castle suddenly discloses itself, for we are on the 
abrupt edge of the bank which dips down into the Tees, 
and by opening a postern-door, one of the most beautiful 
views in England can be obtained. A river, with thickly 
wooded hill-sides, and a distance of faint blue mountain and 
moorland, from which it flows; a shattered tower or mass of 
masonry, with a mingling of angles and cornices and ruined 
chambers high aloft, looking altogether as if it could. 
not stand against a very strong wind; a rock base 
of limestone, quite steep, and with its crannies filled with flower- 
ing weeds, make a picture which would be perfect, were it not 
for some mills on the opposite side of the river, which are too big 
and too ugly for any poetical feeling to reduce to harmlessness, 
The fortress was never very large, but the steepness of the rock. 
which rises one hundred feet above the water, gave it strength ; 
and where the precipice ended, a broad, deep ditch began. It 
was strongly walled, and had two gates, one opening on to the 
present market-place, and the other on the meadows to the north. 
The area entered from'the market-place had no direct com- 
munication with the chief stronghold, but was separated from 
it by a fosse. This area was used as a refuge for the townsfolk 
and their cattle, in cases of urgent need. The ballad of the 
“ Rising of the North” gives a fair idea of the powers of resist- 
ance of this portion of the fortifications :— 

“ Sir George Bowes to his castle fled, 
To Barnard Castle then fled hee ; 


The uttermost walles were easy to win, 
The Erles have won them presentlie. 


The uttermost walles were lime and bricke, 
But though they won them soone anone, 
Long ere they wan the innermost walles, 
For they were cut in rock and stone.” 
In point of fact, these walls turned the tide of rebellion. The 
Earls (of Northumberland and Westmoreland) never did win 
them, for Sir George held out for eleven days, until the Queen’s 
army came. Nor is the ballad-maker right in calling the castle 
Sir George’s. It was the Earl of Westmoreland’s, and on the 
first news of his defection Sir George Bowes, of Streat- 
lam, seized and held it for the Queen. Now, this utter- 
most wall, which they won so easily, encloses a lovely orchard, 
and no one interferes with your entrance but a shilling-com- 
pelling guide, with a key. Little remains of the castle but 
Brackenbury’s tower, which tells so picturesquely in the 
view we have already spoken of; and the keep, now called 
Baliol’s Tower. This last is circular, about forty feet in 
diameter and fifty feet in height, with a basement, and 
three upper chambers, reached by stairs cut in the wall, and 
with a magnificent view, which Scott has described in his grand, 
panoramic way. It is easy enough to look down on the river 
from the castle, but very hard to get a sight of the castle from 
the river. If you cross the bridge, a huge, unsightly mill fills 
up all the ground, and has such numerous dependencies, that 
you have to go much higher up the stream before you Can see 
the ruin at all; and when at last you have got to this point, 
you find that the authorities have thought fit to place their 
hideous gas-works in the very eye of the picture. These works 
come in even worse in the still finer view on the opposite side, 
—Turner’s view, with Baliol’s Tower and the castle-walls and 
bridge. These works hide the base of the castle, blacken the 
trees with their smoke, and interpose their tall chimney and 
vermilion-coloured gasometer at every turn, as leading features 
in the landscape. Besides this, the refuse they throw out is 
raising up a great black embankment. Gone is the eld pathway 
under the trees, with its pretty, natural dip into the water, and 
the streamlet and foot-bridge which Creswick so often painted 
—wisely, but not too well—all are now covered with ashes. The 
river is as lovely as ever. The tawny, bubbling currents still 
rush and tumble over their rocky bed, or lie in wicked- 
looking and treacherously deep pools of the most intense 
purple-brown. The town, for the most part, consists of 
two streets; one, which you enter from the railway-station, 
is wide and irregularly built, and bears the ominous name 
of Gallowgate. It has obviously set out with the intention of 
taking you direct to the castle, but just as it is almost under 
the very walls it darts off at a right angle and by the houses 
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on its own right hand blocks off all approach to that building, 
except through the aforesaid stable-yard. Having taken this 
freakish, but resolute course, the street runs down-hill to the 
river, and in this short limit you have all the shops and nearly 
all the inns of the place. Such tiny, unassuming, passive- 
looking shops—such numbers of inns as there are! We counted 
five-and-thirty in a very short walk. No one would imagine 
that there was one point of interest in the whole street, except 
a very lovely gabled-house, in which Cromwell slept when here. 
“ Nasty, unconvenient place!” said a woman to whom we ex- 
pressed our admiration of it, “look how ancient it is!” The 
street is, however, by no means so barren of interest as might 
appear; for instance, on passing the Burns’ Head Inn we are 
reminded of a good story, which has, we believe, never yet been 
given in print. The sign is a portrait of the poet, said to 
be an excellent likeness. At any rate, Mr. Morritt, uncle of the 
present owner of Rokeby, thought so, and once when he had 
walked over here from Rokeby with Sir Walter Scott, he 
pointed it out to him, and praised it as a highly successful bit 
of portraiture. “ How long has it been there?” asked Scott. 
“Two or three years,” was the answer. “Then,” said Scott, 
“take my word for it, it is no like Burns. Robbie Burns would 
not have stayed so long outside a public!” Near this inn is a 
watchmaker’s shop, with the name of “ Humphrey” and a large 
clock over the door ; and just opposite to it is the King’s Head 
Inn, where Dickens spent six weeks while studying the Do-the- 
boys’ Hall part of “ Nicholas Nickleby.” He, from his sitting- 
room window, daily looked on this tiny shop over the way, and 
the name Humphrey, clockmaker, fixed itself so fast in his 
mind, that he gave it to the clockmaker in his next new story, 
and wrote to tell Master Humphrey, of Barnard Castle, what he 
had done. With this letter came a copy of “ Master Humphrey’s 
Clock,” “from the author.” Are not these things stored up 
in the archives of the Humphrey family, and though the clock 
over the door is changed, is not the remembrance of them 
greenP Half-way down, and in the very middle of this 
street, is the market cross. It is cumbrous and ugly, and 
popped down with very little regard to convenience; but it be- 
comes much more interesting when we know that within its 
walls, in box within box, are safely stored most of the charters 
obtained so long ago from the Baliols. The Moors on one side 
and Cross Fell on the other invite us onwards, though it is 
only at intervals that the curtain of rain and mist is lifted, and 
to High Force and Rokeby we hope to go. 








CORRESPON DENCE. 


A LAZY JOURNEY.—IV. 
WE spent some days at Ville-aux-Abbayes, predetermined not 
to hurry, and drank our fill of the strange spirit of tranquillity 
and worship which still makes itself a home in the noble 
cathedral churches of the Ciderlands. There is a strong and 
enduring vitality in the oldest of the forms of Christian faith, 
which in the newer seems, at times, to have failed to take the 
same deep root. After all the storms of unbelief and denial 
that have swept over the old grey temples, converting them to 
strange uses, refusing to the vexed hearts of men the shelter of 
the sanctuary for their weaker hours, and barring the access to 
the Holy of Holies,—quietly, and with all the added power of 
reaction, they raise their unshaken fronts again, a living and 
overmastering testimony to the deathless force and inborn 
necessity of prayer. Ignorance could not kill it; education 
will stifle it as little. It is at once a strange comment on the 
vanity of human wishes, and an unconscious tribute to the 
divinity of One who shapes our ends with a restful and ever- 
watchful love, that men should seem so perversely set upon 
the roughest form of hewing, even for the best of their 
blocks. When the poet-priest of Nature, from his quiet home 
among the northern lakes and hills, wrote his half-prophetic lines 
about the spread of popular teaching, what would the shock to 
him have been, if he could have foreseen that it was to enter in 
side by side with negation, and that the aim of a strong school 
of teachers—strong, at least, in appearance, and in their own 
complacent creed—who would identify light with darkness and 
themselves, would be to part education from all idea of God, 
which, in the seer’s mind comprehended it all, and to play their 
Hamlet with the Prince’s part left out? How far is this new 
snare of Anwanes to succeed in catching men? Even to the 
most advance of thinkers, it must surely seem a strange logic to 








force a people to be instructed at peril of the law, and yet deny 
them the very instruction which they have most at heart. Will 
they prosper in their plans? I trow not. It was my fortune 
not long ago to join a large working-class excursion from one of 
the first and most independent of the northern towns ; and after 
a long day’s harmless but keen pleasuring was over, the 
whole body beguiled the homeward way in the train by 
hymn-singing, the example being set entirely by them- 
selves, and the sitters in one carriage catching up the 
words and tunes passed on from the next. To some 
of them completely, and to all in a more or less 
degree, all the words and all the tunes seemed alike house- 
hold and familiar. The reverence of it all was simple and 
general. Isat quietly noting the whole thing, and wishing 
that I could, suddenly and without warning, introduce my old 
college acquaintance Impey, of St. Nil’s, to the scene. I can 
never quite grasp his views, for when Faith or Futurity is men- 
tioned he only shakes his head and smiles, as if “ we could, an’ 
if we would.” If philosophy permitted of a sense of humour, 
Lord Burleigh’s head-shake in The Critic would have disposed 
of this line of argument, which lacks the courage of its opinions, 
afterall. That ineffable but silent smile is so much easier than 
saying something, when you have nothing to say, and is the 
essence of the modern pbilosopher’s stock-in-trade. Im- 
peyism, which is silence, must teach something more than 
silence, if it is to dethrone God in the hearts of the people, and 
must make up its mind that before long it will be definitely 
challenged to produce its credentials, and be good enough so 
far to condescend to the weaknesses of humanity as to say 
what it means, out of some dictionary which others as well as 
Impeyites may understand. Hard words neither break bones 
nor make faiths, and given the choice between Revelation and 
Impeyism, the majority does, so far, decidedly prefer 
Revelation. The new philosophers have not yet learned how 
to express their meaning. When they have, it will be time 
enough to consider whether the meaning be worth expression. 

This long digression, into which I have been led by incurable 
indolence of habit (and Mrs. Balbus aptly opines that it has 
nothing at all to do with my subject, and ought to be cut out), 
is the outcome of the reflections which the old cathedrals 
brought, and of a certain unwillingness to write about those 
places at all,—not so much because they are old ground, and 
have been chronicled so often, but because in me they always 
give rise to moods as changeful as the Sea’s, and I do not know 
what mood to fix. They are all so much the same, those 
mighty palaces of the Cross, and yet each so different, that at 
one moment I am tempted to discourse of their variety, at another 
of their monotony. Once I declared to Mrs. Balbus that I had 
had too much of them, and we would not see any more. She 
acquiesced, and admitted that we had visited a good many. 
But she loves them with a very deep and real love, and when, 
soon afterwards, we halted at a town famous for its fanes, over 
which I proposed to pass,—“ I think, Tom,”’ shesaid, “that we had 
better go and see the cathedral.” I looked at her with a grow- 
ing sense of absolute impotence, and acquiesced in action as 
readily as she had done in word. Indeed, I sometimes think 
that there is a sort of tacit agreement between us about the due 
division of labour. I talk; and she performs. 

But I must have come to my “ thirdly and lastly” by this time, 
and must not tempt the patience of my readers too far in this 
direction. We fell into some danger of a false start in the way 
of cathedrals—Mrs. Balbus and I—by being conducted over 
William the Conqueror’s Abbey by a Terrefollese from the 
south, who professed a large enthusiasm on architecture and 
ritual, and volunteered to accompany us when Mrs. Balbus 
signified her desire of church-seeing. I have since had reason 
to believe that his professions were deceit, and that he was 
attracted solely by a preference for Mrs. Balbus’s society. He 
would rather, perhaps, that it had not been incumbent on him 
to talk with her through an interpreter, and that interpreter 
her husband. But he did his best to fascinate under the 
conditions, and pressed his card on me at parting with much 
fervour. When I read upon it the name of “ M. Ordinaire, of 
St. Estephe, merchant of wines,’ I thought that his motives 
might have been mixed; but hoping that his liquors wete 
not, I let the base thought pass by. His assumption on 
the subject of cathedrals, however, was audacious. Under 


his informed instruction, we became historical. We lived 
with the Conqueror again; we traced in the stately Norman 
arches the personal memories of his hand, and I fell my- 
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self into the snare of wisdom, by giving Mrs. Balbus a good deal 
of off-hand information, at her enquiry, about the dates, and 
battles, and circumstances of the time, as to the accuracy where- 
of I felt seriously uncertain. I glanced ever and anon furtively 
at the wine merchant, but detected in his face what I felt was 
either happy acquiescence or masterful fraud. I now know 
that it must have been the first, for when we had exhausted the 
(Conqueror, and were for migrating to the Ladies’ Abbey, we 
qere struck by the dullness of the population, who, when 
we asked where that abbey lay, all insisted on pointing 
in the direction we were leaving, when we knew that the 
two cathedrals were at the opposite ends of the town. It eventu- 
ally proved that our friend had been showing us one abbey and 
calling it the other, and had never been in Ville-aux-Abbayes 
before,—in fact, I believe, had never heard a word of either 
church. 

When we had rectified the errors of M. Ordinaire, and wished 
well to the Doctor, we parted with real regret from the Maries, 
among the “ last of the landlords,” who in these Company-days 
grow, alas! fewer and further between. Instead of the tra- 
veller’s warm welcome in an inn, which meant to him a 
pleasant personal association, we have everywhere the imper- 
sonal manager, the representative of the utilitarian “Co.,” 
to whom, as Uriah Heep to his gaoler, one is nothing 
but a number. I expressed this feeling with a sigh to 
Mrs. Balbus, but she only said that, much as she liked the 
Maries, she thought they were an exception, and that 
the beds of Company-hotels were usually the most com- 
fortable. “ Life is not bed,” I remonstrated. “A good deal of 
it,” she answered. And I thought of an ancestor of mine who 
had once received a piece of high clerical preferment, and imme- 
diately, he said, was beset with letters from old friends in his 
new neighbourhood offering him beds. “ As if,” he said, “they 
thought that for the rest of my life I need do nothing but 
sleep!” And sleep brings me, by an easy transition, to our next 
halting-place, the town of Feuille-morte. 

The travellers in the Ciderlands, whose name is legion, 

know well the fair, hill-crowning city of Feuille-morte, which, 
after an hour or two spent among the tapestried records 
of the Conquest—and even our laziness was unwilling to 
linger very long there—was our first halt after Ville-aux- 
Abbayes,—a city, built clearly by some generations in ad- 
vance of its time in the theory of bracing air, which seems to 
disagree with all its inhabitants except the body of healthy 
young collegians, for whom learning has there found a seat. 
Mrs. Balbus took compassion on a stray, young Grumble- 
Islander, whose lot had fallen among them, whose fish-out-of- 
waterish feeling and appearance in the Lycean buttons, together 
with his fresh, shy manner, and curious incapacity for Terre- 
follese, betrayed his nationality to her quick eyes sooner than 
to mine. It was a very odd life, he said, and, as I think, his 
young expression ran, “rather one-horse.” The spirit of 
emulation made him pine for some exercise besides gym- 
nastics; and I was sorry to see that on the fortnightly 
holiday, which he was allowed to pass in the care of the 
landlord of our hotel—it was on one of these occasions that 
we happened to fall in with him,—he passed nearly all his 
time in playing billiards, with no taste for that unwhole- 
some sport, but from sheer lack of anything else to do. He 
played chiefly with a wonderful little waiter-marker, of some 
fifteen years, abnormally ugly and abnormally smiling, full of 
brightness and intelligence, and so bent on self-improvement, that 
he had already learned more of the lycean’s language in these games 
than he had taught of his own. This youngster of a waiter pressed 
cigars on me with keen appreciation of the brands, confided to 
me that he had an exceptionally happy nature, only less so than 
that of his “jumeau,” who was his living image, he said, and 
was a waiter at the neighbouring city of Eau-qui-dort, where 
wages were better than in Feuille-morte; he discoursed of this 
jumeau with a brotherly delight that was very pleasant to see, 
and examined a Grumble-Island sovereign with a great curiosity, 
but with some disappointment that “louis de vingt-cing 
francs” was not inscribed upon it, as he had been given to 
understand was the case. He did not see how it could be worth 
that sum, otherwise. 

The little marker took great delight in a game of billiards 
which I played with the lycean, and instructed both of us in 
every stroke with a happy but self-reliant ignorance of angles. 
The poor scholar, I think, was thankful for the change, and I 
felt a real pity for him when, after dinner, the landlord came to 





convey him back to durance, with the penalty of the “ black- 
hole ” before him, if he should be late for the evening roll-call. 
He rebelled a great deal against the black-hole as an unworthy 
punishment, but still more against the necessity laid upon him 
of attending the classes in his own language, where, according 
to his account, the professor would insist on correcting his 


themes in vindication of his own position. ‘“ When I write ‘I 
do,’” he said, “ he insists on scratching it out, and putting it 
‘I does.’” The professor was himself one of our table d’héte 
company, a truly wonderful-looking man, with a head of forest- 
hair, who smiled and gleamed through his spectacles as we dis- 
coursed in our native tongue, and kept nodding his head at us 
as if he were listening to a repetition, and pleased with the result. 
That his share in the dialogue went no further than that, I 
attribute to an unwillingness to introduce questions of grammar 
into the pleasures of the table, which he enjoyed with a healthy 
voracity. There were professors of all sorts to make up that 
table d’héte, which was evidently their rendezvous,—thirsting 
for information only less than for cider; and but that I had so 
exhausted the subject with the Doctor that I was not prepared 
for more discussion, I might have run through the whole theme 
of the Miinchausen Ministry over again under new lights. 
But I was in one of those frames of mind when a man feels 
heartily weary of the whole thing, and craves other pastures. 
Mrs. Balbus and I were both more in the mood for the “last 
of the diligences,” which conveyed us through one of the 
most smiling districts in the world from Feuille-morte to Eau- 
qui-dort, and was the first of those vehicles which Mrs. Balbus 
had ever experienced. Mindful, among others, of a drive of 
sixty-five continuous hours, some twenty years ago, I could not 
say the same. But I was in one of those rebellious moods 
when the world’s hurry and unrest irritate me into paradoxes ; 
and as we drove, I discoursed much to Mrs. Balbus, who listened 
in a well-pleased silence, of the curse of railways and civilisation. 
Tom Batsus. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
onsen 
THE BATTLE OF ULUNDI. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.") 
S1r,—The following paragraph appeared in a recent telegraphic 
despatch from the special correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 
in Zululand :— 

“ Attention has been drawn to the fact that no wounded were left 

alive on the battle-field of Ulundi. Our Native Contingent dispatched 
all who were found after the action. Had permission been given to 
the Zulus to remove their wounded, and our forces withdrawn to 
enable them to do so, the Zulus would certainly have availed them- 
selves of a privilege they value so highly, while the moral effect might 
have been immense. The absence of hospitals is given as an excuse, 
but until the kraals were burned the plea was hardly valid, the sur- 
gical staff being very numerous.” 
The Daily Telegraph's special correspondent is, I believe, Dr. 
Russell, the well-known correspondent of the Times in bygone 
days. It is, therefore, fair to assume that he would have taken 
pains to verify, before sending home, so serious an accusation 
against his own countrymen. If what Dr. Russell alleges is 
true, the English mode of conducting war against the Zulus has 
sunk to the level of Turkish warfare, with this difference,—that 
Turkish atrocities on the battle-field are in accordance with 
Turkish tradition and Mussulman religion ; whereas the slaying 
of the wounded Zulus is in the teeth of the letter and precepts 
of Christianity, and contrary also—I hope I may add—to the 
traditions of English warfare. 

Where is the sensitive conscience of Mr. Cowen? That he 
reads his Daily Telegraph is evident, from his indignatio 
seva against the imaginary cruelties inflicted on the convicts, 
who are now proved to have been treated with so much excep- 
tional humanity, on board the ‘Nishni Novgorod?’ I do not 
say that the special correspondent of the Daily Telegraph in 
Zululand is a more trustworthy authority than the special 
correspondent of the Daily Telegraph in St.Petersburg. But at 
least we know Dr. Russell’s name, and the British public will 
not easily believe that he is a reckless calumniator of his own 
countrymen? Will not Mr. Cowen then, ask a question in 
the House of Commons? or does he think that what would be 
criminal in a Russian is justifiable in an Englishman ? 

As Iam writing, will you let me add an emphatic expression of 
the pain with which I have read some of the public and private 
utterances of our clergy in South Africa, on this lamentable 
and, as it seems to me, wholly unjustifiable war? I cannot un- 
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derstand the epidemic of crusading savagery which appears to 
have taken possession of the minds of some of our Missionaries 
in South Africa,—some of them friends of my own. They 
really seem to imagine that the sword is the most potent and 
legitimate weapon of propagating the Gospel. Against this 
outrage on Christianity I wish to protest. I have had occasion to 
write against Bishop Colenso, and I have no sympathy with some 
of his opinions. But honesty obliges me to say that he appears 
to me to be the only minister of the Gospel in South Africa 
who has publicly acted in this deplorable war according to the 
spirit and precepts of the Prince of Peace.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Matcotm MacCo.t. 





CONVOCATION AND THE RIDSDALE JUDGMENT. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In your article last week on the above subject, you say, 
“If we assume Convocation to be opposed to that judgment, it 
is certainly strange that not a word implying such disapproba- 
tion should appear in the rider which is for the future to deter- 
mine the sense of the rubric.” I quite admit that the new 
rubric, taken per se, is patient of approval or disapproval of 
the Ridsdale judgment. But surely the former resolutions of 
the Lower House must be taken to express their decision on the 
matter. They were not necessarily bound to repeat their con- 
clusion, in a rubric which will presumably stand long after the 
Ridsdale judgment is relegated to the limbo of corresponding 
decisions of the Star Chamber and of the Court of High 
Commission. 

It would hardly have made the new rubric more acceptable to 
the members of the Judicial Committee in the Upper House, 
who were responsible for the Ridsdale judgment, or to their 
brethren the Chancellor and ex-Chancellor, if the resolutions of 
July 5th, 1875, and July 3rd, 1879, had been embedded in the 
Prayer-book. The first said, “In consideration of the long dis- 
use of certain of the vestures specified in the first Prayer-book of 
Edward VL., and referred to in the Ornaments Rubric,” &c. The 
latter, after ordering surplice, stole, &c., goes on to say, “ Never- 
theless, he that ministereth in- the Holy Communion may use, 
with the surplice and stole, the other vestures specified in the 
jirst Prayer-book of King Edward VI.,” &. I think that the 
mind of the Lower House on the Ridsdale judgment is suffi- 
ciently declared in these two resolutions. At the same time, in 
face of the bitter intolerance displayed by the Archbishop, and 
the Bishop of Manchester, as well as the Dean of Chester, in the 
Convocation of York, it is eminently satisfactory that that 
body thought it best to leave the Ornaments Rubric alone, and 
to beware of all “ understandings.”’—I am, Sir, &., 

Burghelere, August 11th. G. R. Porat. 





BISHOPS AND CLERGY ON VIVISECTION. 

(To rHe Eptror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sm,—When we find Lord Aberdare, as President of the Royal 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, actually voting 
against those animals (as a member of the R.S.P.C.A., L, in 
common with many other members, protest against such a vote 
on the part of our President); when we find the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Archbishop of York, the Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol, and the Bishop of Peterborough voting against the 
defenceless creatures of that God whose servants they are,— 
when we find this, surely anti-vivisectionists are entitled to 
protest ; and surely we may remark that the ranks of vivisectors 
and their supporters are, in only too many cases, “ forced with 
those that should be ours.” But the clergy will have to speak 
out on this matter, and despite the poor example set them by 
the Bishops in the House of Lords, I venture to think that 
before long the main body of the clergy will be found ready to 
oppose the present system of legalised and licensed vivisection 
in this country. 

The Nonconformists are setting our clergy an example which 
it will be well for the latter to follow. I know of no instance 
in which Nonconformist ministers have failed to declare against 
vivisection, yet our Bishops in the House of Lords are found to 
vote on the side of the strong against the weak, for they are 
found to vote for both war and vivisection. 

But the Bishop of Peterborough positively stood up and de- 
fended vivisection. He attempted to extend the command “kill 
and eat” to “torture and kill,” or even “torture and keep 
alive.” Of course, he failed. Death, indeed, is vicarious, but 
not suffering. “It is wicked,” writes Professor Newman, “to 





torture a man for the sake of learning physiological secrets, not 
because the man has intelligence, but because he has a nervous 
system susceptible to pain. So also, if any animal, intelligent 
or unintelligent, have nerves equally sensitive, it is equally 
unjustifiable to torture it in order to increase our knowledge ; 
equally wicked, when the agony endured is known tothe torturer.”” 
(See letter in the Anti-Vivisectionist for May 3rd, 1879.) The 
Anti-Vivisectionist is published by Messrs. Allen, Ave Maria 
Lane, and edited by A. P. Childs, Esq., F.R.C.S. Eng., formerly 
Professor of materia medica, therapeutics, and medical botany, 
and lecturer on military surgery, at the Royal School of Medicine 
and Surgery (now incorporated with Owens College), Manchester. 
But to the Bishop of Peterborough must be quoted the state- 
ments of some of those amongst our clergy who have boldly 
come forward, not in defence of Vivisection [or the scientific 
ill-treatment of innocent animals], but in a righteous defence 
of the helpless creatures of God against man’s cruelty and 
selfishness. 

1. The Rev. R. Barrett, late Rector of Stour Provost, writes : 
— We would say to ministers of religion, whatever their rank 
or denomination, How can you call yourselves messengers of 
the God of Love? Of what use is your Christian doctrine, 
and who shall honour your teaching, if you lag behind women 
and laymen in opposing cruelty, and defending the helpless,— 
if you raise not your voice against vivisection, a sin the- 
most diabolical which yet has stained the earth, the most 
opposed to the nature of God, and sure to bring down his 
judgment on those who abet it ?” 

2. The Rev. W. Senior, Vicar of St. Thomas’s, Nottingham, 
thus spoke at an anti-Vivisection meeting there, in April last : 
“The majesty of the Creator encircles even all life—brute life,. 
as well as human life—therefore it is that we have now our 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and the 
kindred one which abhors all Vivisection, which dreads and 
suspects, and even abominates, the scientific boon [if boon there 
be, which is very doubtful], which comes from the torture of the 
defenceless, helpless, lower creatures. As human life ascends in 
value because viewed in the light of its Creator, and is seen to 
be subject to justice only, so the lower life ascends with the 
higher, to partake of its benefits, and to be delivered from 
caprice and wrong.” 

3. The Rev. Verner M. White, LL.D., at a meeting on 
July 17th, 1879, said:—“ Even if it were capable of clear 
proof that Vivisection had advanced medical science, it was also. 
clearly capable of proof that we were not justified in exercising 
cruelty, and obtaining results at such cost. It could not be 
contended that the Almighty, in constituting man lord of this 
lower world, ever gave him authority to torture his more hum- 
ble creatures. Such a theory would be at variance with the 
life and spirit of our divine Lord and Master, and he was con- 
fident that if we were imbuel with that spirit, we would not, 
for any consideration, be induced to inflict torture upon -the 
lower creatures.” 

4, The Rev. H. W. Webb-Peploe, at the same meeting, said :— 
“Tt could not accord with the principles of the religion of 
Jesus Christ, that any man should maltreat the creation of 
God, and we ought to protest against the barbarities of Vivi- 
section, and try to put a stop to the torturing of animals which 
God had given us for companions. Their kind treatment is an 
essential part of the Turkish creed; but it is in a Christian 
land that we are told that man, being made the noblest of 
God’s creation, is at liberty to maltreat the animal creation for 
his own sake. When God gives to man dominion over the 
works of his hands, it is the grandest act of the great dominion- 
holder to show that he holds it as God himself does. In vain 
is it to search the Scriptures for authority to do any act against 
the creatures of God, and vivisectors have never yet justified 
themselves for doing that which is abhorrent to the feelings of 
their fellow-men, and they have no right to do that which 
makes us feel that man is degraded.” 

5. The Rev. G. W. Weldon, at the same meeting, remarking 
that we who oppose Vivisection are said to be “ labouring under 
a delusion,” said, “ Be it so; but if it be a delusion to bow in 
reverence before the great Creator’s handiwork, if it be a delu- 
sion to admire the great works of the Maker of the universe, 
without striving to uplift the curtain he has placed over a 
certain part of them; if it be delusion to show mercy to the 
dumb creatures that instinctively trust to man; if it be delu- 
sion to pause on the brink of an unfathomable abyss, in the patient 
hope that what we know not now we shall know hereafter, then, in 
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the name of God, in delusion let me live, and in delusion let me 
die! But it is not a delusion to discredit the crude and hasty 
theories of vivisectors, to which subsequent experience gives an 
unqualified refutation, nor is it fanaticism to endorse the 
opinion of such men as Sir William Fergusson.” 

6. The Rev. David Wright, M.A., in a most eloquent sermon, 
preached in June, 1879, said, “ Another and a chief executioner in 
this art claims his victims [dogs], on the ground that they are 
‘old, and otherwise useless.’ He [Dr. Rutherford] finds it 
‘necessary,’ under the protection of the present Act, to take 
into his pitiless grasp and vivisect thirty-one dogs, the dog 
being especially the friend and companion of man. These 
creatures, fond in their nature, and faithful, have grown at 
length ‘old and otherwise useless.’ A Government Report as 
to last year’s doings under the present Act has just been issued. 
It presents the case in its softest aspect; but we may read in 
that mellifluous but misleading report some awful revelations, in 
the face of which the plea of anzsthetics falls entirely to the 
ground. Justify this thing at all costs, or reject it with abhor- 
rence, for there is no middle ground. The eventual issue cannot 
really be doubtful. We believe neither the claims of vivisectors 
as to results of their art, nor their anticipations for the future. 
We believe neither the one nor the other, but we yield them. 
And how does it now stand? Take the spoils of this ravage, 
and use them. They will not bless you. Better the ‘empty 
hands,’ as the French vivisector owns, than the full hands, as 
the less honest British vivisectors pretend. The creatures now 
are side by side. The weaker in their weakness, the stronger 
in their strength. The weaker pleading, not for life, but for 
death without torture. The stronger rejecting that plea. And 
so the scalpel cuts its way, and the wail rises. And the judg- 
ment waits. But surely it must come.”—I an, Sir, &c., 

Eton and Harrow Club, Pall Mall. Artuor F, Astiry. 


[We have ourselves protested against the principles of the 
Bishop of Peterborough’s speech, but we cannot admit that to 
vote against the total abolition of all practices logically in- 
cluded in “ Vivisection,”’—that is, against all experimental 
inoculations or vaccinations which are entirely destitute of 
anything approaching to torture,—is to vote against the inter- 
ests of dumb animals themselves. On the contrary, it is to 
vote in favour of them. What is needed is a stricter mode of 
working the recent Act than the present Home Secretary is 
disposed to enforce.— Ep. Spectator. } 





ST. KILDA AND THE HIGHLAND SOCIETY. 
(To THE Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sm,—I have read with deep interest an article that appeared in 
the Spectator headed “ A Find in the Scottish Highlands,” in 
reference to the manner in which the Society for Propagating 
Christian Knowledge has, since 1843, neglected the duties for 
which it was incorporated, and has allowed the money in its 
possession to lie unused and unaccounted for. St. Kilda is re- 
ferred to as an illustration of the text. Will you allow me to 
call attention to another benefaction which was left for the 
benefit of that island, and which has also been managed with 

“systematic reticence amounting to distinct concealment ” ? 
The fund I allude to is comparatively small, but the principle 
isthe same. So far as I can learn, it amounted originally to 
£600, and was left by a gentleman called Kelso, about twenty 
years ago, to help the people of St. Kilda in seasons of emerg- 
ency. It is held by the Secretary of the Highland Society in 
trust, and that gentleman informed me in 1877 that the manage- 
ment of it is entirely at his discretion, and that he is not obliged 
to give an account of it to any one. About twelve years ago, a 
hull and one or two small boats were sent to the island, and 
were paid for apparently out of this fund, bnt the St. Kildans 
were led to believe that they were indebted to the proprietor for 
these gifts. He was described as one who was remarkably 
jealous of any interference with his tenants. The name of Kelso, 
the real benefactor, was never mentioned. On learning that such 
a fund existed, I thought it my duty to enlighten my St. Kildan 
friends on the subject; and recently I received a well-written 
Gaelic letter from one of the men, who wrote on behalf of the 
others, requesting me to investigate the state of the fund and 
to watch over their interests. With every desire to oblige, I do 
not see that I can do more than to keep public attention directed 
to this fund, and to the “system of secrecy” and high-handed 
defiance with which it is managed. I hope the Spectator, which 
has been exceptionally well informed as to the condition of the 








Hebrides, and a steady friend to the down-trodden inhabitants, 
will give this subject publicity. —I am, Sir, &c., 


Bankhead Cottage, near Tranent, August 7th. J. Saxps. 





-MR. GRUNDY’S REMINISCENCES. 
(To THE EpiTorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sm,—Judging from one extract you gave in your last week’s 
review from “Pictures of the Past,” by Mr. F. H. Grundy, it 
may fairly be said that the author’s imagination has supplied a 
large portion of the materials with which one, at least, of these 
pictures has been painted. I allude to his description of the 
attack made by the mob on a party of soldiers in the neighbour- 
hood of Halifax, at the time of the “ Plug Plot” Riots, in 1842, 

I enclose for your information a copy of a cutting from a 
Halifax newspaper (1842), in which a very different account is 
given of this occurrence. You will observe that no life of 
soldier or horse was lost. The party attacked consisted of 
eleven hussars, not thirty lancers. The soldiers were not 
taken by surprise ; they had been attacked in Elland Wood, on 
their way to Elland Station with the prisoners, and to avoid a 
second attack in the same place, a different road was chosen for 
the return. They were not “gaily and carelessly ” returning, 
when a second time attacked, but were walking their horses, 
almost of necessity, down the very steep Exley Bank, and after 
that were preparing to run the gauntlet by galloping up the 
steep Salterhebble Bank, where the brunt of the attack was 
made. ‘Three horsemen and their horses were struck down, 
pot eight. No man “lay dead under his dead horse.” The 
three horses galloped away, instead of “ struggling to rise, and 
with a shrill scream, falling back on the ground.” They were 
afterwards recovered, and their three riders were sheltered in 
the neighbouring houses. 

It is true that the magistrate’s arm was broken, and that the 
soldiers were severely cut and bruised, but so far from “ ten or 
more horses” being killed or disabled, the rest of the party 
(eight), after firing on the mob, rode to the summit of the hill, 
and there took their stand, faced the mob, and waited for 
reinforcements from Halifax, to enable them to recover their 
three missing comrades. The survivors of those whose homes 
were in that district in those troublous times will have found 
the remembrance of the actual occurrences sufficiently exciting, 
without the addition of sensational scenes drawn from the 
imagination,—at least, such is the experience of 

Rowtanp W. Ratru. 

Honnington Grange, Newport, Salop, August 13th. 





MR. SWINBURNE’S ESSAY ON “KING EDWARD III.” 
(To THe Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR."} 

Srr,—In an essay published in this month’s number of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, I have made the remark that “ for the 
sake of verbal convenience, if not for the sake of literary de- 
cency,” we ought now to call the age of letters in which Shake- 
speare wrote after the name of Shakespeare, rather than after 
the name of Elizabeth or of James. 

In the Spectator of yesterday I read the following remark on 
that article :—‘“ Mr. Swinburne writes about the ‘Neo-Shake- 
spearean synagogue,’ whatever that may mean, and the vanity 
of expecting ‘literary decency’ from that mysterious body.” 
I charge the writer of this sentence with the public utterance of 
a wilful and deliberate lie.—I am, Sir, &c.. 

August 10th. AeERNon CuarLes SwInBURNE. 

[We quote the passage, to our criticism on which Mr. Swin- 
burne applies this tremendous language :— 

“ There is another point which the Neo-Shakespearean synagogue 
will by no man be expected to appreciate; for to apprehend it re- 
quires some knowledge and some understanding of the poetry of the 
Shakespearean age—so surely we now should call it, rather than 
Elizabethan or Jacobean, for the sake of verbal convenience, if not 
for the sake of literary decency ; and such knowledge or understand. 
ing no sane man will expect to find in any such quarter.” 

—Ep. Spectator.] 








POETRY. 


—<sonalgiinetes 
SONNETS. 
I. 

Ir by the meaner measures we would prove 
The secret soul of Truth’s reality, 

How light our chances of success! O love 
Of what we seek to prove, we see 
Alone in thy light clearly, for in thee 
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An instant recognition. 


We stand at centre, and our gaze is true. 
All outer proofs live in the mystery, 
That, touching all things softly, adds the hue 
Whose presence postulates Truth’s fairest light ; 
So that the seeker and the sought are such 
Companions, in the mystic circle of His might, 
Who made Truth Nature’s friend, that when they touch, 
They know each other, in God’s light indeed ; 
Nor any stranger’s introduction need. 


Il. 


WE babble much of proof,—let us talk less ; 


We can but prove the lesser, lower things,— 


Things further from us; when God’s blessedness 


Dwells in us, as the light in dew, it brings 
How should I 
Stand outside self (one little half within), 


With testing-rod in hand, with “how ” and “ why ” 


On the wise lip, and in this mood begin 


To measure out the half of self, and call 


The weak result the truth ? Does not our need 


That clamours most for the Unknown, which Paul 


Declared at Athens once for ever, plead 


That, by its strong demand, its tears and cries, 
Too near ourselves for proof He ever lies ? J. H. 





“HERRING IS KING.” 


[Founded on the two lines: 


of the song, “Herring is King,” 
ment.” 


“ Hugamar féin an sowra ling :’’* 
“’Tis we have brought the summer in ;” 


in Horncastle’s “Irish Entertain- 


Let all the fish that swim the sea, 

Salmon and turbot, cod and ling, 
Bow down the head and bend the knee 

To Herring their King, to Herring their King. 
Sing, ‘‘ Hugamar féin an sowra ling :” 

“°Tis we have brought the summer in.” 


The sun sank down so round and red, 
Upon the bay, upon the bay; 

The sails shook idle overhead,— 
Becalmed we lay, becalmed we lay.* 

Sing, “ Hugamar féin an sowra ling :” 
“°Tis we have brought the summer in.” 


Till Shawn, the eagle, dropped on deck, 
The bright-eyed boy, the bright-eyed boy ; 

’Tis he has spied your silver track, 
Herring our joy, Herring our joy! 

Sing, “ Hugamar féin an sowra ling: 
“°Tis we have brought the summer in.” 


” 


*T was in with the sails, and away to shore, 

With the rise and swing, the rise and swing 
Of two stout lads at each smoking oar, 

After herring our king, herring our king. 
Sing, “ Hugamar féin an sowra ling :” 

“°*Tis we have brought the summer in.” 


The Manx and the Cornish raised the shout, 
And joined the chase, and joined the chase ; 
But their fleets they fouled, as they went about, 

And we won the race, we won the race. 
Sing, “ Hugamar féin an sowra ling :” 
“°Tis we have brought the summer in.” 


For we turned and faced you full to land, 
Down the goleen long, the goleen long, 
And after you slipped from strand to strand 
Our nets so strong, our nets so strong. 
Sing, “ Hugamar féin an sowra ling :” 
“Tis we have brought the summer in.” 


Then we called to our sweethearts and our wives, 
“Come, welcome us home, welcome us home! ” 
Till they ran to meet us for their lives, 
Into the foam, into the foam ! 
Sing, “ Hugamar féin an sowra ling :” 
“Tis we have brought the summer in.” 


O! the kissing of hands and waving of caps, 
From girl and boy, from girl and boy ; 





* * We bave brought the summer with us.” 





While you leapt by scores in the lasses’ laps, 
Herring our joy, Herring our joy! 
Sing, “ Hugamar féin an sowra ling :” 
“°Tis we have brought the summer in.” 
AtrreD Perceval Graves. 








BOOKS. 
—_———— 

MR. PETER BAYNE ON CARLYLE AND TENNYSON.* 
We are doubtful whether, in Lessons from My Masters, Mr. 
Bayne has chosen the most fitting title for this book. That he 
regards Mr. Ruskin as his master in matters relating to Art is 
clear enough, but it is also pretty clear that in relation to 
matters on which Mr. Ruskin speaks with even greater earnest- ° 
ness and greater desire to persuade, than Art, Mr. Bayne does 
not count himself as his disciple, though he speaks of Mr. Rus- 
kin’s writings in this region with a reverent deference to which we 
cannot think them entitled. That Mr. Bayne, again, profoundly 
admires Mr. Tennyson—places a good deal of his poetry, 
indeed, on a higher level, though not a little also on a 
much lower level, than we should be disposed to place 
it—is perfectly true; and Tennyson, perhaps, may be re- 
garded as one to whom Mr. Bayne looks up as his 
master. But when we come to Carlyle, we should say 
that though the study of him is by far the ablest, in our 
opinion the most useful, and the most elaborate, in the book,,. 
it leaves us with the impression that it was written not to 
preach Mr. Carlyle’s gospel, but, in general, to traverse it most 
thoroughly, and that in this the essayist completely succeeds. 
Mr. Carlyle is so far from being the “master” whose disciple 
Mr. Bayne may be accounted, that profoundly as the latter 
admires the literary power of the former, yet when we come 
to the most important of Mr. Carlyle’s characteristic doc- 
trines, we find that Mr. Bayne not only rejects them, but 
takes effectual pains to refute them. No doubt his general 
estimate of Carlyle’s place and power in English literature 
is exceedingly high,—too high, we think, for the place of one 
whose sober intellectual judgment is so vastly inferior to his 
seeing power. It is extravagant, we think, to call Mr. Carlyle’s 
life one of “epical grandeur.” It has been a wise and serene 
life, lived without being bent into conformity with any 
standard of right except his own, but conformed to that 
standard, so far as any external judge can form an esti- 
mate, with great resolution. But that is not enough to 
warrant such a phrase as “epical grandeur,” and Mr. 
Bayne is too thoughtful a writer,—a writer who measures: 
his words too well,—to employ a phrase which appears to 
us to belong to a very different school, the school of “tall” 
panegyric. Mr. Carlyle’s life has been a just and dignified 
life, a sincere and industrious life, a life of worthy toil 
irradiated by great genius. But a life of “epical grandeur” 
belongs to the world of action and enterprise, is one which stirs: 
the pulses of those who watch its fortunes; and assuredly 
it is not given to a quiet student, even though he be a 
brilliant and spiritually picturesque biographer or historian, to 
live such a life as that. We suspect that Mr. Bayne was led 
into this needless exaggeration of Mr. Carlyle’s greatness by 
the somewhat awkward title of this book. Having called 
Carlyle his “ master,” and yet diligently striven against the 
drift of that master’s most characteristic lessons, it was neces- 
sary to paint up his general greatness above what the subject 
justified. Mr. Bayne, however, hardly ever errs after this. 
fashion. His mind is too clear, his love of accurate apprecia- 
tion too profound, to let him shoot off these high-flying arrows, 
which pass far above their mark, and only appear to be in- 
tended to awaken the stupid wonder of drowsy and unintelligent 
spectators. 

It has been Carlyle’s greatest merit that he cannot read 
either biography or history without trying to picture to us, as 
best he may, the inner life of which that biography or history 
is the outward expression. It has been probably his greatest 
fault as a delineator that, as a rule, he has shown a ten- 
dency to over-paint the inward phenomena of which he had 
discovered, or thought he had discovered, the signs. Mr. Bayne 
says most justly, in the course of his powerful criticism, “'The 
touchstone which Mr. Carlyle applies, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to earnestness, is vehemence.” Carlyle not only re- 


* Lessons from My Masters: Carlyle, Tennyson, and Ruskin. By Peter Bayne, 
M.A., LL.D. London: James Clarke and Co. 
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gards vehemence as the test of earnestness, but he sees every- 
thing he describes through the microscope of a vehement 
temperament; and the effect of this is that he exaggerates 
the quieter and soberer, as well as the more powerful qualities 
of men,—makes altogether too much, not only of power, but 
of weakness, not only of fiery qualities, but of watery 
qualities, carries his imputations of formalism to excess, 
travesties all formula till it becomes mere Chinese mandarinism, 
makes pallor more pallid than the reality, dryness drier, as 
wellas strength more gigantesque. This seems to us the fault of 
his style. His frequent inversions of grammatical structure, his 
many self-coined words, his interspersed jokes and sarcasms, 
make his sentences too full of high lights, too full of accented 
phrases, for continuous reading without fatigue. And his inter- 
pretation of men errs in the same way. He makes too much 
of the points he discerns in their lives. He is too free not only 
with the eternities and the immensities, but with the failures of 
the eternities and the immensities. There are no ordinary 
people in his books. If you have not got men at high 
pressure, you have in their place men at preternaturally low 
or wrongly-applied pressure,—a mere thin-lipped, constitutional, 
incarnate “formula,” or a “ bleared, dull, acrid, woe-stricken ” 
creature. This is the main fault of his mental and moral recon- 
structions, though without this tendency Carlyle’s genius could 
hardly, perhaps, have been what it is at all. 1t needs, perhaps, 
a certain tendency to exaggerate the lights of a moral interior, 
in order to give it a sufficient interest for so imaginative a writer 
as Mr. Carlyle. However, Mr. Bayne’s criticism that Carlyle 
tests earnestness and sincerity by vehemence, is most just. Yet 
a good deal of the highest sincerity is not vehement or pictur- 
esque, and all such sincerity Mr. Carlyle ignores, and at times 
even despises. 

But Mr. Bayne’s criticism of Carlyle goes far deeper than tosuch 
remarks as these. His criticism of Carlyle’stendency to pantheism, 
—of his treatment of John Sterling’s remarks on that tendency, 
—is extremely fine and able. His treatment, too, of Carlyle’s 
“ optimism,” and its ultimate connection with what most of the 
world calls his ‘‘ pessimism,” is even better. It is very curious, 
but quite true, that Carlyle’s strong language about evil, his 
tendency to exaggerate the shadows as well as the lights, is, 
to some extent, due, when you search it out, to a dramatic 
view of the universe which is all but inconsistent with the 
existence of freedom, and therefore of evil at all. Carlyle’s 
apologies for Cromwell's bloodthirstiness in Ireland and 
Frederick’s rapacity in Silesia, are really the apologies of a man 
who cannot see that anything is evil which is done by one of 
the heroic figures sent forth by the Eternities to represent the 
good. He does not treat evil as a personal thing, rooted in 
distorted or defective volition, so much as an emanation of the 
malign and radically feeble Ahriman of the universe, whom it is 
the good purpose of the Eternities to disappoint, and eventually 
to annihilate. So when he finds anything done by one of the 
great heroes of Providence, he is almost compelled to paint it 
white, however black itis. And further, Mr. Bayne’s treatment 
of Carlyle’s wavering and uncertain view of democracy is at least 
as able and vigorous as his treatment of Carlyle’s semi-pan- 
theism. ; 

Mr. Bayne’s critical power is seen, perhaps, more adequately 
in some of his Tennysonian criticisms, than in any of his 
Carlylean criticisms, but is hardly seen in so much breadth. To 
our mind, he exaggerates the power of Tennyson’s tales in verse, 
“Locksley Hall,” “Aylmer’s Field,” and the rest,—which 
seem to us too ornate and too full of rhetoric for the highest 
poetry ; and he does not assign relative value enough to the epic, 
reflective, and purely lyrical pieces,—the merely reflective books 
of the “ Idyls of the King,” as distinguished from the love-stories, 
—the studies of character and sentiment, like the Grandmother, 
the two Northern farmers, the Ulysses (which, however, he 
greatly admires, though he spoils his criticism by a bad joke 
about the true Homeric Ulysses, at the close), the Tithonus, 
and the exquisite songs, like “ Break, break, break,” in which the 
note of despairing love is more truly given than by any other 
poet of our century, unless, perhaps, we except Shelley. To our 
mind, Tennyson’s tales in verse are almost all of a kind to sur- 
feit you with small beauties. In these poems Tennyson makes the 
details and foregrounds too heavy, the lights of far-reaching 
thought and feeling too few and far between. But when he has 


- an intellectual motive, or a motive of pure sentiment (not of that 


fanciful kind where his affectations spoil him), he rises out of 
this heavily ornate region, and carries us with him at once. 


Perhaps, however, Mr. Bayne’s estimate may be truer than 


ours. Certainly it is subtle enough, as we will take an extract 
to illustrate :— 


Bey: In the latter version of ‘A Dream of Fair Women,’ a much more 
important alteration occurs. In that poem, one of Tennyson’s 
masterpieces, there is a description of the death of Iphigenia. My 
readers may recollect that, according to the legend, or, rather, 
according to a particular version of the legend, Iphigenia, the 
daughter of Agamemnon, was offered up as a sacrifice to appease 
the wrath of Diana, who detained the Greek fleet, about to sail for 
Troy, by a dead calm. In the poem, Iphigenia, who speaks for herself, 
is very effectively placed face to face with Helen, the original cause 
of the Trojan expedition. The poet calls upon the daughter of 
Agamemnon to join him in admiring Helen’s sovereign beauty, and 
the manner in which Iphigenia meets the appeal is recorded in the 
following verses :— 


But she, with sick and scornful looks averse, 
To her full height her stately stature draws ;° 
* My youth,’ she said, ‘ was blasted with a curse : 
This woman was the cause. 


I was cut off from hope in that sad —- 
Which yet to name my spirit loathes and fears: 
My father held his hand upon his face ; 
, blinded with my tears, 


Still strove to speak : my voice was thick with sighs, 
Asinadream. Dimly I could descry 
The stern, black-bearded kings, with wolfish eyes, 
aiting to see me die. 
The tall masts flicker’d as they lay afloat, 
The temples, and the people, and the shore ; 
One drew a sharp knife through my tender throat, 
Slowly—and nothing more.’ 
The last stanza I quote from memory. Its second, third, and fourth 
lines have not appeared thus in any edition published within the last 
twenty years, and I am not awere of having seen them in this form 
since boyhood; but they stamped themselves upon my imagination 
at once and ineffaceably. The picture, as drawn by the poet, is per- 
fectly in keeping with itself,—perfectly complete. With a force of 
dramatic sympathy which it would be quite reasonable to compare 
with Shakespeare’s, Tennyson enters into the person of the girl that 
is about to die, and enables the imaginative reader to see through her 
eyes, to gasp and sigh with her in her swooning anguish. All is in- 
tensely real; no pathetic fallacy modifies the dreadful fact. The 
light glimmers on her through blinding tears; she strives, as one has 
so often striven in a nightmare dream, to speak, but cannot; the 
actual kings are there, not phantoms or spectres, but stern men, with 
black beards and wolfish eyes. Dimly, through burning tears, the 
whole scene quivers before her, ‘the temples, and the people, and 
the shore,’ and then, real as everything else is real, the knife is 
drawn slowly through her throat. The altered version of the stanza 
runs thus :— 
The high masts flicker'd as they lay afloat ; 
crowds, the temples, wavered, and the shore ; 
The bright death quivered at the victim's throat 
Touch’d ; and I knew no more. 
This is not merely inferior to the former, but what by no means 
necessarily follows, is capable of being demonstrated to be inferior 
by reference to simple and irrefragable principles of criticism. Is it 
permissible that Iphigenia should begin her narrative in such a 
fervour of imaginative passion, that she no longer speaks of the scene 
or of herself, but sees the whole in vision; and should thus carry it 
on until it reaches its most agitating point; and should then sink 
back into the infinitely colder and less imaginative mood of one who 
speaks from memory, who coolly separates her present self from her 
past and talks of herself as the ‘victim?’ She passes from poetic 
vision—‘ I strove to speak, I could descry ’—to prosaic recollection. 
If criticism has any principles at all, such a declension ruins the 
passage. The ‘bright death’ is due to the same unparalleled error. 
Seeing, as Tennyson originally saw, through the eyes of the swooning 
girl, the wolfish kings and flickering crowd, he had no leisure to think 
of ‘bright death,’ no idle ingenuity of spirit to hit upon such a con- 
ceit. ‘Bright death’ means nothing in particular, and would 
probably suggest a flash of lightning, if the knife had not been 
mentioned in the earlier version.” 


That contains fine criticism. But though we quite agree with 
Mr. Bayne that the alteration of the last line but one was bad, 
we cannot at all agree with him that the original last line was 
good. There was a baldness, and rudeness, too, in saying,— 
“One drew a sharp knife through my tender throat 
Slowly—and nothing more.” 
The critic who said that it was very odd for Iphigenia to talk 
of cutting her throat “ and nothing more,” and who asked “ what 
more she would have had ?” was surely making a very just criti- 
cism on the words. If Tennyson ever printed the lines thus, he 
had not made Iphigenia say what he meant to make her say, 
—what he did make her say ultimately,—that she remembered 
nothing more. The blunder was in the artificial and ornate 
change made in the last line but one. But the last line wanted 
altering, and Tennyson altered it to good purpose. Why should 
he not have left it thus,— 
“ A sharp knife glittered at my tender throat— 
Touched—and I knew no more.” 

To have made her note the glitter of the knife, before 
the swoon came, would have been true art. Mr. Bayne’s 
criticism on “The Two Voices” and of “In Memoriam” 








is well worth reading. But it seems to us that though 
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Tennyson is at his highest in some of the “In Memoriam” 
stanzas, even he is unable to carry the same level of lyrical 
passion throughout it from beginning to end, and that it is in 
the concentrated essences that Tennyson succeeds best. From 
one of Mr. Bayne’s literary judgments we must dissent very 
strongly. He speaks of the introduction to “The Idyls of the 
King,” “The Coming of Arthur,” as “ useful, somewhat tiresome, 
happily brief.” To us, it seems one of the finest of all the 
“ Idyls,”’—inferior certainly to “ The Passing of Arthur,” which 
is the greatest of all, inferior to “Guinevere,” possibly inferior 
to “The Last Tournament,” but certainly inferior to no other 
of the series. The visions which haunted King Leodogran, 
Merlin’s rhyming riddles about the future king, and the shadows 
cast forward by the coming events,—all seem to us full of that 
grand, reflective imagination, brightened by far horizons, in 
which Tennyson greatly surpasses the level of such highly- 
finished cabinet-pictures as Elaine or Enid. 

Of Mr. Bayne’s exposition and criticism of Ruskin, we do not 
propose to speak. Indeed, the present writer is only competent 
to say on that head that Mr. Bayne’s study of Ruskin as an 
Art critic is full of interest. On Ruskin’s general doctrines Mr. 
Bayne speaks with reserve, perhaps with too much reserve,— 
certainly more than he shows in criticising Carlyle. 





SIR GILBERT SCOTT'S RECOLLECTIONS.* 

Tue Dean of Chichester precedes the Recollections of his friend, 
Sir Gilbert Scott, with a dismal jeremiad. The Church 
restoration of the last thirty years has destroyed in a large 
measure all that was of interest and beauty in our ancient 
churches. In by far the greater number of our smaller country 
churches, there scarcely survives, he says, a single point of in- 
terest ; and in the case of our more considerable structures, “ the 
merest wreck remains of what did once so much delight and 
interest the beholder.” Much of the history of a parish dis- 
appears under the architectural vandalism of these days, and 
“the work of ruin is still steadily going forward, throughout 
the length and breadth of the land.” Of course the Dean holds 
that Scott’s architectural labours, which must in any case bear 
the hateful name of “restoration,” were throughout directed 
upon the right lines, and that he was not one of the Vandals 
who have “ wrought more irreparable mischief throughout the 
land within these thirty years, than any invasion of a barbarous 
horde could have effected.” This, however, was the charge 
which some of the most violent anti-restorationists made 
against him, and from which it is his object to clear himself in 
this autobiography. 

The Recollections were originally written for the writer’s 
family, and contained, as was natural, many statements unfitted 
for public perusal. The editor has removed several of these, 
but enough remain to make us doubt whether it is possible for 
a man to write freely of himself and his contemporaries with- 
out writing unjustly. Like most men who make their mark 
in the world, Sir Gilbert Scott had to fight his way, 
and he would have been more than human had he thought 
well of his opponents; but it is possible they were as 
honest and able as himself, and the tone in which he writes 
of them is not agreeable to impartial readers. Gilbert Scott is 
said to have been a very modest man, and he himself frequently 
alludes to this modesty or shyness, but it did not hinder him 
from forming a very high opinion of his own achievements. It 
is possible, indeed, that some scarcely acknowledged doubt 
about his position led Gilbert Scott in self-defence to mag- 
nify his achievements. The reader almost wearies of the pas- 
sages in which he states or hints that what he had done was 
better than anybody else could do. It must be remembered 
that many of the persons freely mentioned in these Recollec- 
tions are still living, and that in almost every case there are 
children or relatives to be pained by the unfavourable estimates 
here recorded. That they should be written was not unnatural, 
for a man with the warm feelings of Sir Gilbert Scott could 
not conceal his likes and dislikes, but the publication is none 
the less to be deprecated. 

The freedom of expression and the want of critical judgment 
which mark these Recollections will be seen in other ways. It 
is ludicrous to find Gilbert Scott defending his position as the 
architect of a Lutheran church at Hamburg from the silly attacks 
of the Eeclesiologist, in a letter which occupies eleven pages of 
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this volume. Indeed, the defence is as foolish as the bigotry 
which prompted the attack. Again, the confessions which he 
makes with regard to the building of the Foreign Office—an affair 
in which other architects were treated even more unjustly than 
Gilbert Scott—are, perhaps, more honest than wise. Ina worldly 
point of view, no doubt, he did right to submit to Lord Palmer- 
ston’s well-nigh intolerable demands, for, as he naively observes, 
“to resign, would be to give up a sort of property which Pro- 
vidence had placed in the hands of my family ;” but it may be 
questioned whether doing so would not have been more in 
accordance with dignity and principle. He believed in Gothic 
architecture, and yet submitted to go in the Prime Minister’s 
leading-strings, and to become, for the nonce, a classicist. The 
vexations of the whole business were infinite; he calls them 
“ heartless, and almost heart-breaking,” and the result, as might 
have been expected, was far from satisfactory. It is but fair, 
however, while on this subject, to quote what Sir Gilbert says 
in his defence :— 

“The struggle through which I had fought the matter, step by 

step, was such as I should never have faced out, had I known what 
was before me. Indeed, at the commencement, nothing would have 
induced me to volunteer a classic design ; but the battle, though long 
one of style, came at last to be almost for existence. I felt that I 
should be irreparably injured if I were to lose a work thus publicly 
placed in my hands, and was step by step driven into the most annoy- 
ing position of carrying out my largest work in a style contrary to 
the direction of my life’s labours. My shame and sorrow were for a 
time extreme, but to my surprise, the public seemed to understand 
my position, and to feel for it, and I never received any annoying or 
= rebuke, and ever Mr. Ruskin told me that I had done quite 
right. 
Yes, the public sympathised with Sir Gilbert Scott’s humiliating 
position ; but such sympathy, one would think, could scarcely 
have been welcome to a man of firm views and high courage. 
“T was compelled to eat my leek,” he says, and the confession 
betrays the weak point in Sir Gilbert’s character. 

Apart from slight flaws, which may be called professional, that 
character was in the highest degree estimable. Gilbert Scott was 
a sincere, God-fearing man, and came of a God-fearing stock, for 
his grandfather was Thomas Scott, the commentator, the friend 
of Cowper, and one of the most distinguished of the Evangelical 
clergy in the later years of the last century, to whom even Dr. 
Newman has said that he “ almost owes his soul” :— 

“My grandfather was,” he writes, “as I remember him, a thin, 
tottering, old man, very grave and dignified. Being perfectly bald, 
he wore a black velvet cap, excepting when he went to church, when 
he assumed a venerable wig. He wore knee-breeches, with silver 
buckles, and black-silk stockings, and a regular shovel hat. . 
I can picture to my mind my grandfather walking to church in his 
gown and cassock, his long-curled wig and shovel-hat. He hada 
most venerable look, and I felt a sort of dread at it. On Sundays he 
had a constant guest at his table—the barber to whom he was 
beholden for his wig.” 

By far the liveliest portion of these Recollections relates to Gilbert 
Scott’s early days, and some of the anecdotes he records will 
sound strange to readers in the present day. The advowson 
of the parish church of Gawcott, his native village, was in 
the hands of five Evangelical clergymen, who seem to have been 
utterly regardless of ecclesiastical propriety, for the building 
resembled a barn. The font was a washhand-stand, with a white 
basin. Gilbert Scott’s father was perpetual curate of this church, 
and being an Evangelical, was not visited by the neighbouring 
clergy, nor indeed, writes the son, did we know more than two 
or three even by sight. The village seems to have been the 
haunt of eccentric characters, of whom some grotesque stories 
are told. Here the future architect gained a very desultory 
education, from the defects of which he suffered grievously 
through life. His taste for architecture was early developed, 
but at that time there was scarcely a religious, that is to say, an 
Evangelical architect in London, and that young Gilbert should 
be placed with a person of that character was regarded as a sine 
qué non. Ultimately he was articled to Mr. Edmeston, whose 
hymns are probably better known than his architectural achieve- 
ments. Here Gilbert Scott learnt all the common routine of 
building, and had a great deal of time for reading and draw- 
ing on his own account. From thence he gained admission 
into the house of Grissell and Peto, where he gained an 
insight into every kind of practical work. This advant- 
age, however, was not of long continuance, for Mr. Peto, 
he writes, “did not quite relish my prying so closely as I 
was wont into the foundations of the prices of work and 
materials,” and at the age of twenty-one he entered the office of © 
Mr. Henry Roberts, the architect of Fishmongers’ Hall. From 
this time Gilbert Scott’s progress seems to have been rapid, and 
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in connection with Moffatt, he built a great number of work- 
houses under the new Act. There was no room here for genius, 
but plenty of scope for making money. Of this he availed him- 
self, living in constant turmoil, rushing from place to place, and 
working night and day with competition drawings. To Pugin 
Gilbert Scott owed the full awakening of his artistic life, and his 
passion for Gothic architecture. His first eminent work was the 
Martyrs’ Memorial at Oxford, about which he has a good story to 
tell. Before the Committee, Gilbert Scott suggested that a stone 
combining all the requisite qualities might be discovered in the 
district, to which Dr. Buckland scornfully replied, “that such a 
suggestion might have been made in years gone by, when little 
was known of the geological productions of the country, but that 
now, when every variety of stone was so well known, it was hope- 
less to look out for new ones.” Gilbert Scott did not accept this 
dictum, and was fortunate enough to discover the very stone he 
wanted. ‘ My delight was excessive. The Committee at once, 
though at a great increase of cost, adopted it, and in their next 
report attributed the happy discovery to the pre-eminent 
geological skill of Dr. Buckland.” 

Sir Gilbert Scott is, as we have said, very honest, and relates 
his blunders as well as his successes. The list of his works and 
restorations is a long one—it would be, perhaps, better for his 
fame were it shorter—and he seems to be the most proud of the 
Albert Memorial. The strictures made against it are said to be 
“most of them groundless, some wholly untrue, some merely 
stupid, and most of them simply malicious ;” and he adds :— 
“This being my most prominent work, those who wish to tra- 
duce me will naturally select it for their attacks. I can only 
say that if this work is worthy of their contempt, I am myself 
equally deserving of it, for it is the result of my highest and 
most enthusiastic efforts. I will also congratulate our Art, so 
industriously vilified by the same party, on this,—that if the 
Prince Consort Memorial is worthy of contempt among the 
works of our age, it argues favourably of the present state of 
the art among whose productions this is selected for vitupera- 
tion.” Asa record of Sir Gilbert Scott’s professional labours 
this volume will prove of service ; as the story of a good man’s 
life, it has much to interest, but the pleasure of perusal is not a 
little marred by the antagonistic position so frequently assumed 
by the writer. The jealousy of artists is proverbial. Sir Gilbert 
Scott, it is evident, had many opponents, and the pain he 
suffered from their attacks has left its impression on these 
* Recollections.” 





HANS HOLBEIN.* 
Tuoven a German, we feel as if Holbein almost belonged to us; 
so many great English people were painted by him, and so 
much of his finest work is in our Royal and private collections. 
He was born at Augsburg, in 1497. Of this town Mr. Cundall 
says, “ Situated upon one of the highest spurs of the Bavarian 
mountains, her position, in a military point of view, was im- 
portant ; and being on the high-road to the Alps and Italy, 
she enjoyed close and constant communication with the cultured 
Italians.” Holbein’s father was an admirable painter, as the 
Munich altar-piece alone would show. The figures of St. 
Barbara and St. Elizabeth are very beautiful, in quiet, dignified 
grace, and are very successfully represented in the small 
engravings in this life of the painter’s son. But evidently 
Holbein the elder had not achieved success in the art 
of living. Up to the last, he was constantly being sued for 
miserable little sums of money,—once even by his own 
brother. He had two artist-sons,—the great Hans Holbein and 
Ambrosius. Both worked in their father’s studio, and both 
visited Basel when Hans was about nineteen years of age, and 
were made citizens of that town. It was there, through the 
introduction of Frében, the celebrated printer, and the friend 
and host of Erasmus during his visits to Basel, that Holbein 
made the acquaintance of this great thinker of his age. 
Holbein illustrated his Praise of Folly and Martin Luther's 
edition of the New Testament. But we must refer our 
readers to Mr. Cundall’s book for the account of the his- 
tory of his works, and in what order they were invented. 
Suffice it to say that the number which every year seemed 
to bring forth is almost incredible, when the care and finish 
of all are taken into consideration. It was during this early 
time at Basel that he executed several series of designs, all 
showing a marvellous exuberance of the creative faculty, and 
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some a power of depicting the most heroic beauty, which power 
the circumstances of his life unfortunately did not give him the 
opportunities of developing as fully as did the circumstances of 

his great Italian contemporaries. Take, for instance, some of 

the drawings in the series of “The Passion,” at Basel, not, we 
think, sufficiently praised by Mr. Cundall. (Photographs, fac- 
similes of these, can be bought at Basel, and are invaluable as 

lessons to the student.) What in Michael Angelo or Raphael 

can surpass the drawing of the Christ falling beneath the Cross 

in grandeur of composition, beauty of line, or complete- 

ness of drawing? And added to all this are a power 
and subtlety in rendering different expressions which are 

Holbein’s own, and no other master’s to the same extent. Mr. 

Ruskin says of him :—“ Holbein is complete in interlect; what 

he sees, he sees with his whole soul; what he paints, he paints 

with his whole might.” * And in these early years he used this 

might and insight chiefly in designs and creations of his own 

brain; but there was sadly little encouragement for him to con- 
tinue doing so. He painted designs on walls all over Basel,— 

inside the churches, everywhere, apparently, where there was a 

wall to paint, for absurdly small payments ;. but the finances 

of the town seem to have sunk lower and lower, till they 

could no longer allow of any money to be spent on de- 
coration. In 1526, Mr. Cundall says:—‘*The distress of 

the painters is painfully shown in an appeal made by 

their Guild to the Council, that they might retain the 
monopoly of devising the false beards required for the 
Carnivals, stating that so many painters had already been 
obliged to take to other businesses, that the city would soon 
be unable to boast of any artists at all.” With the religious 
disturbances came the terrible destruction of all such art as 
offended the protesting spirit of the age, and many of Holbein’s 
wall-paintings were destroyed before his death. The two great 
religious pictures, the Darmstadt and the Solothurn Madonnas, 
show what Holbein could do in the old religious spirit, and are 
fully described in this Life; also the celebrated “Dance of 
Death,” which, with other satirical drawings, belong to a more 
modern vein of thought. There are a series of single figures of 
women, probably done at this time, now in the Basel Museum, 
studies of costume, one of which has been engraved for 
this book (not, however, the most beautiful one, we think), 
which are perfect, so far as they go. They are executed in 
pen-and-ink line, shaded by washes of Indian ink. The feel- 
ing and rendering of every smallest fold and ornament, by an 
incredibly small number of touches, teaches a valuable lesson, 
by showing how far greater the effect is when the means used 
are of the simplest which the conditions require, and how much 
more nobility is suggested in a sketch by the simplest expres- 
sion of facts, than by any elaboration of touch or of texture 
displayed for the sake of effect. We see this quality of sim- 
plicity and power combined in the splendid sketch of St. 
George and the Dragon, interesting also as being, we think, the 
original of Guido’s well-known picture in Rome. The figure 
in this last is as good a copy as a Guido could make of 
a Holbein, the only intentional difference being that the folds 
of the drapery in Holbein’s sketch are turned into most frivol- 
ous loops of ribbon, springing out round the waist of Guido’s 
St. George, suggestive of a fancy-ball costume, or the silliest of 
French fashions. 

We must again refer our readers to Mr. Cundall’s Life 
for a list of the portraits by Holbein; we cannot help regret- 
ting that these were so numerous, as the labour and finish 
bestowed on every inch of canvas, most beautiful and interest- 
ing as they are, took the chief strength of his life, and left 
little time comparatively for works of ideal intention. Such 
portraits as those of Erasmus and Sir Thomas More we 
cannot value too highly, but the great number he was forced 
to paint in order to live, must have interfered with the 
creation of original designs. It is evident that he did not 
paint even the faces entirely from his sitters, but made 
sketches, on which are often found written notes to recall the 
colour of the hair and eyes. He was rapid in taking a likeness. 
One evidence of this is found in a letter from the Ambassador, 
John Hutton, dated from Brussels, to Cromwell, who was advo- 
cating an alliance between Henry VIII. and the young widowed 
Duchess of Milan. Holbein had been sent over from London to 
Brussels to take her likeness, for the King to see. There had 
been one already painted, by some one else. John Hutton’s 
letter gives an account of the arrival of Holbein and of his in- 
terview with the young Duchess, and continues ;—*“ The next 
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day following, the said Lord Benedict came for Mr. Hans, who, 
having but three hours’ space, hath showed himself master of 
that science; for it is very perffect, the other is but slobbered 
in comparison, as by the sight of both your Lordship 
shall perceive.” Perhaps among the many excellences of Hol- 
bein’s portraits, there is one perfection in his drawing which 
is his more than any other master’s. We mean the great 
subtlety and variety of expression which he puts into the 
drawing of the centre line of the mouth, softening the edge of 
the lips sometimes till it almost disappears. When living became 
too difficult for Holbein at Basel, Erasmus, whose portrait he had 
more than once painted, sent him to Antwerp as his messenger, 
with letters and an introduction to Erasmus’s friend, Aigidius, 
who, in his turn, introduced him to his great contemporary, 
Quintin Matsys; and from Antwerp to London, with letters 
to Sir Thomas More. It was not till ten years after 
his arrival in London that he became Court painter to 
Henry VIII. On his first arrival, he seems to have been 
the constant guest and friend of Sir Thomas More; and these 
years, we should think, were the most delightful in his life. 
Erasmus compared More’s family to a “second Republic of 
Plato,” but added, “that is too small a comparison. With 
more justice, we might call this house a school of Christian 
feeling ” :— 

“ Evidence,” Mr. Cundall continues, “of the purity of Holbein’s 
life and conduct is found in his admission to such a household; and 
he probably sympathised with the family in all their pursuits and 
studies, with the one exception of their religious exercises. More wasa 
staunch Roman Catholic, and Holbein must have been forced to con- 
ceal his predilections for the doctrines of the Reformation. .... . 
‘One of his [Sir T. More’s] favourite maxims was that every one ought 
to be as agreeable towards others as possible. King Henry valued 
his counsels, und often sent for him to consult with him privately on 
affairs of State, or to discuss difficult and abstruse questions with 
him. More than once Henry visited him in his own home, and on 
— may have heard of Holbein, if he did not actually meet 

im, . 
Every member of More’s family played some musical instru- 
ment, and this life at the house in Chelsea must have well 
agreed with Holbein’s artistic nature, coming, as it did, after 
the struggles and agitations at Basel. But no ease or pleasure 
lessened his industry. In the Windsor Castle collection, the 
property of the Queen, “are eighty-seven portraits drawn on 
tinted paper with coloured chalks, the effect in many cases 
being heightened by shading in Indian ink. Many of 
these sketches are as large as life, and some are covered with 
pin-pricks, proving them to have been used for tracing.” 
These were done during the first years of his life in 
London, The portrait of Sir Thomas More, exhibited 
in the loan collection in South Kensington in 1866, was 
probably Holbein’s first work in London, and is a most pre- 
cious record of the most refined nature of the time. Mr. Cun- 
dall gives an account of all that is known of Holbein’s residence 
in London, his employment as Court painter, and his death 
when in the prime of life, probably from the plague. We must 
refer our readers also to their recollection of the splendid col- 
lection of Holbein’s drawings in last winter’s Burlington House 
exhibition. One colossal piece of work exhibited there, and of 
which there is a good engraving in this book, cannot be recalled 
without enthusiastic admiration. We mean the remnant of the 
drawing belonging to the Duke of Devonshire which was half- 
burnt, but still contains the life-size portraits of Henry VII. 
and Henry VIII. This is the grandest style of work, and the 
figure of Henry VII. is beyond all praise. 

Though the times in which Holbein lived are as interesting 
as any of the most eventful in history, they were not those, we 
think, favourable to the production of the highest kind of art. 
The spirit which inspired the Reformation was created as much 
out of a sense of injustice as from a longing for a purer religion, 
—a sense outraged, doubtless, by flagrant inconsistencies and 
abominable vices; but, in its turn, the violence of Protestantism 
outraged the sense of reverence for beauty, and respect for the 
inheritances of beauty left to us by the past. The serenity of 
the religious atmosphere in which the sublime thoughts of the 
earlier Italian painters found such inspiring suggestion, did not 
exist for Holbein. Every sense in the moral and religious feel- 
ing of his world was being stirred by doubt and change, and in 
the change the feelings of even great men assumed suspicious, 
self-asserting, unlovely fierceness. We must take this state 
of things into consideration before we can estimate what 
a very great man Holbein really was. He lived but forty- 
six years, and most of his greater works have been destroyed, 











and yet how much remains! Tremendous as was his industry, 
and grand as was his genius, we cannot help feeling that he would 
have done more of what he did best, and what alone the greatest 
men can do, had he lived as the old Italian masters lived, in 
the quieter thoughts of a more settled faith, surrounded by the 
stately dignity of the lives of the great people of an Italian city 
—the lives that surrounded Raphael, Michael Angelo, Titian, 
and Tintoretto—where leisure and art seemed a natural part of 
every-day life. That Holbein was made Court painter at £30 
a year to Henry VIII. was hardly an equal advantage to his 
art. The vulgarity which showed itself in a love of display on 
all occasions, and the brutality which showed itself whenever 
it was necessary for the accomplishing of his desires, must have 
made the King’s influence, however much Mr. Froude may find to 
defend in him, anything but a refining one in his Court. Splen- 
dour and picturesqueness there must have been in profusion, 
but elevation and serenity were incompatible where such a 
violent and wilful nature ruled supreme. The one serene atmo- 
sphere which surrounded, and was worthy of, the highest side 
of Holbein’s art genius was soon destroyed, and the centre of it 
sacrificed to the turbulence of a party spirit. Such tragedies 
were of every-day occurrence, and must have bruised and de- 
pressed the sensibilities of any fine, artistic nature. We 
find, moreover, in all Northern countries, in all ages, that life 
is more complicated and less inspiring to the artist’s sense 
of beauty; that the difficulties and discomforts of living 
being greater thin in the South, the artist has greater money 
difficulties. The beauty of life in the South is there, without 
being bought. The sun is a happy element of life in itself to 
the artist, and warmth adds materially to the beauty of form, as 
well as of colour. In the more northern countries, we find the 
intellectual qualities of the artist developed at the expense of 
the more purely artistic, and the disturbed, eager state of the 
society in which Holbein lived added materially, we think, to this 
development of the side of life which finds a more legitimate utter- 
ance in writing, than in painting or sculpture. The beauty of his 
art suffered from the intellectual struggles of his times. How- 
ever interesting the art may be which has a value independent 
of beautiful form and colour, it must not be forgotten that beauty 
is the reality in nature which it is the artist’s chief mission to 
reproduce. Holbein, doubtless, was influenced by the great 
Italian schools of art, but unlike the genius of the Italian masters, 
his owed nothing to Greece directly, and if anything indirectly, 
only through the influence of Italian work. There is not a trace 
in his work of any direct study from Greek art, nor is there a trace 
of any beautiful type of woman having had such an influence 
over his mind that, consciously or unconsciously, one face and 
figure recur frequently in his paintings, as in the case of nearly 
all the first artists’ work. His wife, though suggesting the 
Madonna’s face in the Darmstadt and Solothurn pictures, was, 
to judge from his portrait of her, very homely-looking ; moreover, 
he bore his separation from her with apparent equanimity, when 
he was living in England and she at Basel. The town authorities 
there made several attempts to recover him as a resident, offer- 
ing most generous terms, considering the times, but he did not re- 
turn, except on short visits. Though little is known of his intimate 
relations, it is quite certain that wherever he found himself, it 
was with the intellectually superior minds that his nature frater- 
nised, and it was among the really great men that he found his 
friends. This fact, as his biographer says, is quite sufficient, as 
a denial to the stories told of his drunken habits. 

We are grateful to Mr. Cundall, not only for this careful 
account of Holbein and his works, but as the editor of the whole 
of this delightful series of painters’ lives. And we owe him 
special gratitude for producing them in so complete, interesting, 
and cheap a form. 





DR. BRENTANO’S STUDIES ON LABOUR.* 
Dr. Brentano is one of the ablest of the younger men among 
the so-called “ Socialists of the Chair.” As the author of an 
important work—the best that exists—on the Trade-Unions of 
the present day, and as a zealous controversialist besides, he is, 
perhaps, more widely known thanany other member of the school, 
except Roscher, the chief living economist in Germany, and 
Hildebrand, whose eventful political life has given him a fame 
beyond what his writings would of themselves have won for 
him. The “ Socialists of the Chair” are not a political party, 
but a body of scientific economists, mostly Professors at the 





* Das Arbeit-verhiiltniss gemdss dem heutigen Recht: Geschichtlichen und Oekonom- 
ischen Studien. Von Luejo Brentano. Leipzig. 
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Universities, who differ among themselves on individual points, 
bat agree in belonging generally to what is termed the Historical 
or Realistic School. That school is at present the dominant one 
in Germany, and displays an activity of production which con- 
trasts remarkably with the crisis of exhausted depression that 
seems to have come upon political economy in this country. 
The English school is only now beginning to awaken from its 
strange dream of the finality of its economical investigation, 
whereas the Germans have by their historical method had their 
eyes already long opened to the existence of many worlds yet 
to conquer, and feel that in reality political economy is still in 
its infancy. But this historical school is not separated from that 
of Adam Smith by such a great gulf as they seem to themselves 
to be looking over. Some of their differences touch more the set- 
ting than the substance of Adam Smith’s system, and any value 
their own work possesses lies more in supplementing than in 
supplanting his teaching. They make much war against his 
method, and then follow it. They charge it, for example, with 
materialism, because it bases its reasoning exclusively on 
the operation of self-interest ; but when they come to deal with 
the same facts themselves, they deal with them in the same 
way, for the simple reason that self-interest is, after all, the one 
great force that turns the wheel of industry, and is the only 
motive which is constantly present in trade transactions, though 
it may be modified occasionally by others. Again, they object 
to Adam Smith for supposing economical phenomena, which are 
dependent on the human will, to be governed by natural laws, 
and then they try to reduce them to a science. They protest 
warmly against his individualistic, or,as they sometimes call it, 
his atomistic stand-point, and then they explain that they 
would only call in the authority of the State when self-help 
fails, and that they are not prepared to lay down a theory of the 
sphere of the State’s intervention, but leave that to be settled 
by the exigencies of the hour. What else would Adam Smith have 
said? He did not regard the State, as the Gnostics did matter, 
as a thing in itself evil, and was quite ready to take its help in 
all cases where things would not get on better without it. The 
best feature of the historical school is not that they have a better 
general theory than others, but that they realise more perfectly 
than was done before that every age, every country, every trade, 
every township almost, has special economical conditions 
of its own, which modify, and often obstruct, the operation 
of general economical laws. A favourite axiom of theirs is that 
every period and nation has its own political economy, and that 
if we are ever to get a political economy that shall be 
universally valid—of which they are in some doubt—it cannot 
be till we obtain a much more comprehensive knowledge of 
economical facts, as they exist in different countries and 
periods, than we as yet possess. This is, however, only to widen 
the skirts of the method which they own to have been followed par- 
tially by Adam Smith, though not by all his disciples, and it is the 
course which the science he founded must naturally have taken, 
if it was to expand at all. The historical school might on this 
account be fairly enough considered to be as equally legitimate 
successors of Adam Smith with the German “ Manchester party,” 
who claim to sit in his seat, and who have stigmatised them 
most inappropriately as the “Socialists of the Chair.” Calling 
them so is as absurdas it was for the Lutherans to give the 
name of “ Rationalist,” at the Reformation time, to the Cal- 
vinists, who had a greater horror of Rationalism than them- 
selves. Their very historical stand-point creates in their mind 
a special dislike to sudden political changes, which do not 
grow naturally out of the existing conditions of society. 
They believe that the present state of things will be able 
to provide a remedy for correcting its own ills, and the aim 
of their proposals of reform is to avert the necessity for making 
Socialistic experiments. They are called Socialists only because 
they realise that a social question exists which it is possible to 
answer, and not because they give the Socialistic answer to it. 
They believe that the “natural harmony of interests,” which 
other economists are disposed to let alone, may be made to 
work better, as every other natural growth may be made to 
thrive better, by careful husbandry ; but they desire no more 
radical measures of intervention on the part of the State than 
are exemplified in our own factory and sanitary legislation, 
national savings’ banks, compulsory education, and the like. 
Their general position is well illustrated in the present 
treatise of Professor Brentano on the Labour Question. Both 
in his apprehension of the economical basis of the question, and 
in the solution he has to offer, he builds on the lines which have 











been laid by Adam Smith. He takes his stand as firmly as any 
of Adam Smith’s disciples could desire on the position that the 
legal zelation between employer and workman is that of buyer 
and seller, and that the “cash nexus,” which a certain class of 
writers declaim so much against, is nothing but the necessary 
symbol of the full personal independence of the labeurer, upon 
which all future arrangements of the conditions of labour must 
proceed. It is, in fact, a social advance in itself, being the 
recognition of the legal equality of employer and employed. 
The labourer has a thing to sell, then—which Mr. Harrison 
strangely denies—but the evil of his case is that his ware is not 
like other. wares, and he himself is not in the condition of other 
dealers. He is never, like them, in a position to hold out for a 
price. He must always sell or starve, and under stress of com- 
petition is compelled to take whatever wages he can get. Mr. 
Thornton had already pointed out this disadvantage in the 
labourer’s position. Dr. Brentano draws attention to another. 
Labour differs from all other wares, because it is inseparable from 
the person of the seller himself. What he has to sell is the 
use of his own powers of work, and the master who acquires 
control over these, acquires control, at the same time, over the 
general comfort and condition of the man himself, during the 
stipulated term. He may send him to sea in unsound ships, or 
to weave in unwholesome rooms, and the workman's poverty may 
leave him no choice but to go. In selling his labour, the work- 
man is too poor to be able, like other dealers, to prescribe any 
of the conditions of the sale. Inequality of wealth, under the 
influence of free competition, leaves him as badly off as in- 
equality of legal privilege did, and his wages tend inevitably, 
according to Ricardo’s well-known law, to settle at the level of 
the necessary cost of subsistence. 

Now, it is in this law—this “ iron and cruel law,” as Lassalle 
calls it—that Socialists of the present day find the necessity 
for their scheme. It is because they believe that the operation 
of this law cannot be obviated under a régime of private pro- 
perty and free competition, and that the great mass of the 
people are rigorously condemned by it to an eternal poverty, 
that they contend for the abolition of private property alto- 
gether. And Dr. Brentano is ready to admit that if their pre- 
mises were true, their conclusion would be unavoidable, and that 
if the existing order of things contained no possible provision 
for correcting the evils it tended to produce, then there would 
be no alternative but to let the existing order of things perish. 
For, as he says, the wages question is a question of culture. It 
is the question whether the working-classes are or are not to 
share in the blessings of advancing civilisation, and in the in- 
creasing productivity of their own work, and he adds that modern 
public opinion is agreed that it is necessary and right that they 
should do so. But he holds that there is a way by which 
this end may be obtained without touching the institution of 
private property, and obtained even more effectually than by 
a Socialistic revolution. Rothe, the German theologian, once 
said to an English friend that he believed the German Church had 
undergone the crisis of Rationalism to save the English Churches 
from it, by enabling them to profit by the results without sub- 
mitting to the experiment. Dr. Brentano thinks England pays 
a like service to Germany in the field of social politics, and that 
our Trades Unions are working out the solution of the labour 
question of the world. They have proved that it is 
possible for the labourers by their own action to raise per- 
manently the rate of wages, and by turning the energy of the 
people upon the appropriate remedy for their condition, they 
have caused the wages question in England to have no more poli- 
tical significance than a rise in the price of sugar. What a Union 
does is simply to confer upon the working-man the requisite 
strength for holding his own in the struggle called “ making a 
bargain.” It enables him to obtain for his work as high a price 
as his employer can afford to give, instead of as low a price as 
he himself could afford to take. The interval between these 
two extremes constitutes the range within which the rate of 
wages must travel. It cannot rise permanently above the one, 
nor sink permanently beneath the other. But then, in the absence 
of trade combinations, it tends always to keep close to the lower 
limit, whereas with combinations it tends to keep close to the 
higher; and that amounts to the whole difference between 
being condemned to live irremediably on the brink of in- 
digence, and being able to advance with the general standard of 
well-being. 

Dr. Brentano goes fully into the disputed question as to the 
effect of Trades Unions on the rate of wages, following, in the 
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main, the views of Mr. Thornton. He follows Mr. Thornton in 
rejecting the wages-fund theory, and in showing that in all 
trades in which the employers can to any extent recoup them- 
selves for dearer labour by raising the price of the commodity 
they produce, it is possible for Unions to succeed to that extent 
in raising the rate of wages; and that the extent to which this 
is possible is fixed for some trades at the point where foreign 
competition begins to be felt, and for all the rest by the limits 
of the general income of the consumers. Dr. Brentano looks on 
this final limit, however, as being a much more flexible one than 
Mr. Thornton supposes, and he says that Mr. Thornton constructs 
of it a new wages-fund doctrine of his own, with the same kind 
of “hard and fast line” which he objected to the other theorists 
for assuming. Mr. Thornton had argued, like the adherents of 
the wages-fund theory, that a rise in the price of commodities 
would lead to a diminished consumption of them, or of others 
and hence to a diminished demand for their production, and 
hence to a diminished demand for labour, and hence to a reduc- 
tion of wages again; so that there was a line beyond which the 
income of the consumers would not permit wages to rise in all 
trades simultaneously, or in any, except at the expense of some 
of the rest. The consumers could only pay the higher price by 
taking less of the article, or less of the article produced by 
some other trade. Now this is manifestly, as Dr. Brentano 
rightly alleges, just giving us back the wages-fund doctrine 
with a new face. New presbyter is but old priest writ large. 
The hard-and-fast line you try to evade must in the end be 
faced somewhere. There must be some measure of a nation’s 
capacity of paying wages, and if you object to see it where the 
earlier economists rightly sought it, in the aggregate capital 
of the nation, you leave us in no better case by finding it in the 
nation’s aggregate consumption, or aggregate income, or aggre- 
gate prices of the products of its labour. For, as Hermann 
said, capital is only a medium of conveyance between producer 
and consumer. Capital always adjusts itself to consumption, 
and you cannot get a better measure of the angle at the summit 
of a triangle by merely lengthening the sides of the figure and 
obtaining a longer base. 

If Mr. Thornton endeavours to refute the wages-fund doctrine 
by a theory which involves it, Dr. Brentano, in his turn, en- 
deavours to refute Mr. Thornton’s conclusions by an argument 
which rests on a virtual concession of their truth. He says that 
although a rise in the price of things would compel consumers 
to economise, yet this process of economising would take a 
course which would not affect the demand for labour to the ex- 
tent Mr. Thornton assumed. The consumer would give up 
his luxuries, not his necessaries; his meerschaum mouthpiece, 
not his tweed coat; that is, says Dr. Brentano, he would 
give up the things which working-men do not produce, and not 
the things which they do. Now that is a singular statement, 
for who made the mouthpiece? And is not the commonest 
form of luxury simply using necessaries on an unneces- 
sarily large scale, e.g., bigger houses, more dresses, and the like, 
than a more moderate income would afford ? 
also that they might simply save less, and so diminish the 
available capital of the country; but Dr. Brentano gives a 
sound answer to such an objection, when he says that if wages 
rose, working-men would begin to save, and what capital lost 
in one pocket would be made up in another. Dr. Brentano 
admits that Trades Unions cannot raise the wages of all trades 
equally, and that they are creating a new labour question for 
the next generation. They gain their end only by establishing 
a monopoly, which, so far as it will be more and more consti- 
tuted by an efficiency test, can only operate beneficially ; but 
which, whether beneficial or not, will leave a large and growing 
labouring population outside who must take what wages they 
can get. There will thus arise a division of ranks and interests 
among the working people, the creation, as Brentano calls it, of a 
new Estate. At the same time, if all the skilled trades are better 
paid than they were before they formed Unions, and if the other 
labourers are no worse, then society, on the whole, is so much 
benefited. Wealth is so much the better distributed, and a large 
section of the working-class will have risen in the social scale. 





THE SHERLOCKS.* 
Tue plot of Mr. Saunders’s new work is neither remarkably in- 
teresting nor essentially common-place; it is striking neither 
from its natural simplicity and probability, nor from the variety 
of its incidents and the ingenuity of its construction. Hannah 
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Horne, the daughter of a water-side alehouse-keeper, is intro- 

duced to us as a young beauty, sought im marriage by Jack 

Maclise, a rich idler; Peter Sherlock, a country “lawyer’s 

clerk ;” and Richard Bannister, a good-for-nothing adventurer. 
Hannah, of course, marries the mazvais sujet, and Peter Sher- 
lock and Jack Maclise have to provide themselves with wives, 

as they promptly do, elsewhere. In four or five years, however, 
Bannister dies, and Peter Sherlock, having also conveniently lost 
his wife, marries his old love, Hannah. All this is contained 
in the first forty pages of the book. Peter Sherlock has been 

left with two sons by his first wife, Walter and Benjamin, and 

Mrs. Bannister somewhat later brings to the joint establish- 
ment a child of the name of Sophie, whom she believes to be 
her niece, but who is really her daughter by the late Mr. 
Bannister. Sherlock, who seems to have developed since our 
first introduction to him from a country attorney’s clerk into a 
City merchant, provides comfortably for the whole party, 
having taken up his abode at a river-side suburb of London, 
and living in a comfortable family mansion called Waterdale 
House. Hannah, who, after losing her first husband, seems to 
have become acidulated, not to say soured, in temper, and given 
to quoting minatory and uncomfortable texts from Scripture, 
and generally expressing herself in the language of a Methodist 
in a novel, bullies poor Sophie, as only a soured woman, who 
thinks she is acting up to Solomon’s precepts, is able to do. 
Sophie, who has been told that she is a drudge and a maid-of- 
all-work,—and consistently treated as such, determines to run 
away, but is met at the door as she is starting by Peter Sher- 
lock, who takes her to London, & propos of nothing, fits her out 
in a suit of “ soft sable and velvet,” puts her “red and blotched 
hands into a pair of delicate, soft, stone-coloured kid-gloves,” 
and having had her “ matted locks ”’ artistically treated by a cele- 
brated coiffewr, brings her back to Waterdale House, where the 
gentle Hannah is prepared to give them both a warm reception. 
Mr. Sherlock, however, for the first time in his life, takes the 
domestic reins into his own hands, and his wife submits,—with 
a very bad grace, apparently more from amazement than from 
anything else. Both Peter Sherlock’s boys—a young artist 
and a young ne’er-do-weel—at once fall in love with the 
transformed Sophie, who, taking after her mother, of course 
favours the latter; and the mental struggles and feelings 
generally of Benjamin and Walter form the subject of Mr. 
Saunders’s work. The taming of Hannah Sherlock by vigorous 
treatment on the part of her husband, and tears on the 
part of her daughter, is also somewhat fully worked out. 
Analysis of character is Mr. Saunders’s forte, but authors who 
are similarly gifted should remember that a novel cannot be 
made interesting by analysis of character alone, nor unless the 
characters themselves are interesting, and the incidents are 
sufficiently striking and sufficiently probable. The characters 
in a novel should, above all things, strike us as real persons, 
living in a real world; and it is then that an analysis of these 
characters becomes one of the highest efforts of the novelist, and 
the source of a very high order of intellectual pleasure or satis- 
faction on the part of the reader. The Sherlocke is a novel 
written by a poet, an idealist, a man careless, or rather regardless, 
of details, and he does not infuse into the story that impres- 
sion of real life which is at once something less and something 
more than what is meant by realism. It is a story in the air, 
and even when the author descends for a time to earth, he is not 
happy in his work. He is out of his element. We will make 
our meaning clearer by a reference to the story itself. 

Almost as soon as Benjamin and Walter begin to think of 
their love for Sophie, the former puts out his brother’s eyes. 
We gather that he did so—for the accident is rather ideal, and 
we are never told how it happened—in playing with a sling, but 
the ill-blood borne to him by the gentle Walter is neither ideal 
nor, we trust, very real. However, the young artist is sent to a 
blind asylum, and getting a knock on the back of his head from 
a falling beam, immediately recovers his sight. This anti- 
climax reminds the reader too strongly of the “man of Thes- 
saly ” in the nursery rhyme,— 

“Who was wondrous wise, 
Who jumped into a quickset-bush, and scratched out both his eyes; 
And when he saw his eye3 were out, with all his might and main 
He jumped into another bush, and scratched them in againi.’’ 
And although we do not wish to doubt Mr. Saunders’s word— 
conveyed in a foot-note—that a friend of his did recover his 
sight in this extremely homeopathic manner, we venture to 
think that he has not made the best use of so interesting a piece 
of information. How vigorously such writers as Charles Dickens 
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or Charles Reade would have dealt with so startling a fact, and 
how naturally they would have worked it into a novel; but such 
is the unreality of Mr. Saunders’s system, that a real fact, when 
introduced into his story, seems quite out of place; the unreal 
alone appearing uatural in his story,—just as an extract from 
Robinson Crusoe or Gulliver's Travels would seem out of place 
in Frankenstein or Queen Mab. 

In the second volume, we find Jack Maclise, who has, like his 
companions, married, and like them, lost his wife, and who has 
been left with an only daughter. Being at the point of death, 
he sends for Peter Sherlock. It is perhaps rather late in his life 
to be introduced to him, but his name has been mentioned once 
or twice before, and we are now told that his father, an immensely 
rich merchant, had left him at his death with an income of 
some £2,000 a year, but had further settled £200,000 on his son’s 
daughter, Pauline, the trustees being Peter Sherlock and Jack 
Maclise himself, who was certainly a strange person to be 
appointed to the office, under the circumstances; and Peter 
Sherlock having further made the trust completely nugatory, by 
letting his friend do what he liked with the money, Bannister 
contrived to lose no less than £194,700 of the trust-money 
belonging to his daughter; and died, leaving her and the ad- 
ministration of his affairs generally, including the task of 
announcing to Miss Pauline Bannister the fact that her father 
was a swindler and she herself comparatively a beggar, to his 
friend, Peter Sherlock. Shortly after this event, Sophie, who 
has become the constant companion of her stepfather, suggests 
that the whole party should go to church; but Pauline is too 
sore at heart to take any pleasure in publie worship, and Peter 
Sherlock (who is a middle-aged merchant in Billiter Lane) ex- 
presses himself as follows :— 

“Go, my dear. Don’t make matters worse, by seeming as if it was 

only at the last moment you could make up your mind to fulfil a duty 
that is to your own happily constituted mind also a pleasure. Pauline 
and I are above that kind of thing. But you, my child, had better 
stick to your old-world ways, even though the only comfort I can 
give you in so doing is, that while we are learnedly miserable, you 
will be ignorant and happy. Now go, and drink deeply of that peace 
which passeth all understanding, that you may refresh us from your 
abundance, provided in the meantime we can discover any satisfac- 
tory, logical reason why we ought to drink. There, go!” 
On returning from church, Sophie, who has never given any 
previous sign of religious feelings, asks leave to read a chapter 
of the Bible to her father and Pauline, and chooses the passage 
which tells of Saul being troubled by an evil spirit, and David 
refreshing him by playing upon the harp :— 

“Presently Sophie felt Peter’s hand touch hers and take hold of 

it, to lead her to the piano. He asked no farther questions, gave no 
fresh command, but showed he meant her to obey. That touch, that 
conviction was electrical, and cleared all for her. His strength be- 
came hers. Yes, she would obey him, and leave all the rest to him, 
and to God. She paused a little over the instrament, and over the 
beoks of sacred music, which Peter brought, as if thinking what she 
could best do, and what was most likely to be fitting for the occasion. 
Her musical knowledge was very limited, but such as it was had been 
obtained in a good school. She chose one of the most touching and 
pathetic of airs, the ‘Behold and see’ [if there be any sorrow like 
anto His sorrow ], from Handel’s ‘ Messiah,’ and over which she had 
lately spent much time.”’ 
All this is so unreal that it strikes the reader as almost profane. 
It is only that the style and tone of thought are too high-pitched 
for the story itself. Such bright and happy passages as the fol- 
lowing are entirely independent of the plot :— 

“*Uncle Sherlock tells me, if let alone, my little heap would be 
twice as big in fourteen years.’ ..... ‘Since goodness is a kind of 
gold, I wonder whether the little stock of it one has might also get 
doubled in a few years by the same easy process of letting alone ? 
Wouldn’t that be charming? To live a century or two would be a 
privilege indeed. Why, we should get so good at last that even the 
angels, whom my earliest and dearest old schoolmistress used to say 
were always hovering about good children, to take care of them, 
would get afraid of such superior persons, and take their leave.’ ” 
Not knowing which way to turn, and unwilling to inform 
Pauline Bannister of the condition of her finances until she is of 
age, Peter Sherlock takes her home to live with him at Water- 
dale House. 

Now a change comes over the spirit of the dream, and 
Benjamin and Walter, who have up to this time both been 
in love with Sophie, now both fall desperately in love with 
Pauline. Benjamin, indeed, struck with remorse for having 
blinded his brother, has run away from home and enlisted in a 
marching regiment, by way of leaving the coast clear to him as 
regards Sophie. He might fairly be supposed therefore to be 
out of the way of the new comer, but in order to complicate the 
plot, however, he obtains a few days’ furlough, meets Pauline at 





Hastings, and falls in love with her. He shows his admira- 
tion in a practical way by deserting, for which he is sentenced by 
court-martial to four months’ imprisonment. But now the real 
skill of the author is brought into play. Throughout one entire 
volume he presents to us Benjamin and Walter as being in love 
with both Sophie and Pauline; and yet we are not shocked at the 
“ false position,” we are not struck with the absurdity of the 
situation. Here the author is in his element,—the region of 
what may be called poetical metaphysics. It would be im- 
possible to show greater natural mastery over the enormous 
difficulties of the situation. But, unfortunately, Mr. Saunders 
must return to practical life, and we have Peter Sherlock’s own 
financial ruin brought about by the introduction of a stage 
swindler called Grainger, and the founding of a bogus bank, 
which could not have taken in the least experienced girl of six- 
teen, and the establishment of a sort of Stock Exchange 
gambling-house and refreshment-room combined, and carried on 
in Mr. Sherlock’s own office, in Billiter Lane! 

At length Walter and Benjamin can endure their anomalous 
position as regards Sophie and Pauline no longer, and Walter, 
who is this time made the aggressor, in a fit of rage throws 
his brother into the Thames, and is rewarded for so doing with 
the hand of Pauline. Benjamin is picked out of the water, but 
only to die immediately afterwards ; and poor Sophie, in whom 
we have grown to take some interest, is left lamenting, husband- 
less,—and we trust, for the happiness of the younger Sherlocks, 
loverless. 

ASIATIC TURKEY.* 
Ix 1875, Mr. Davis travelled through portions of Cilicia, 
Lycaonia, Cappadocia, and the little known district of Isauria, 
and his tour incladed a journey to the ruins of ancient 
Isaura, which had previously been visited only by Hamilton 
in 1836, and a little earlier, by Texier. The traveller was 
not mistaken in believing that a description of the con- 
dition of the people in a remote province of the Otto- 
man Empire, “almost uninfluenced by the pseudo-civilisa- 
tion of Stamboul,” would be interesting in itself, and would 
stimulate the attention with which all thinking and reading 
persons observe the solution of the Eastern Question; 
and his book is an undeniably valuable contribution to 
the vast mass of the literature of that question. It is 
a disheartening book as to its statements, for they 
convey a lamentable picture of suffering and misrule, and its 
style is somewhat lacking in colour. When the reader 
has ascertained that Mr. Davis found the Karamanian people 
* endowed with many noble qualities, and the country contain- 
ing many elements of natural prosperity,” that he protests 
against the “peoples” being confounded with the corrupt 
official and governing classes (contact with whom he carefully 
avoided during his journey), and that he entirely denies that in 
Karamania any special class-oppression of Christians by 
Moslem exists, all that is necessary for the comprehension of 
the political side of the author’s narrative has been supplied. 
He is despondent of the future of Asiatic Turkey, holding 
that nothing could be worse than Ottoman rule, except 
the substitution for it of Russian government; and as he 
evidently contemplates no other alternative as worthy of 
practical consideration, he limits himself to a hope that “the 
fiery trial of 1876-7 will be productive of good to the various 
races under the sceptre of the House of Othman.” Of those 
races we, perhaps, know least concerning the dwellers in 
Northern Syria, and the adjacent territory of Karamania, 
which have only recently been reduced to anything like order, 
and opened up to commerce. In time, these wild regions may 
be visited as Palestine is visited now, but up to the present 
time, with rare exceptions, “the only Europeans who find 
their way thither are a few buyers of walnut-wood, or leech 
merchants, chiefly Greeks, on whom the wonderful antiquities 
and surpassing beauties of the country naturally make but little 
impression.” The interest of the tour commences with the 
traveller’s arrival at Tarsus, the city of St. Paul, where, how- 
ever, with the exception of a well, called by his name, there is 
no traditional memorial of the Apostle. The country is beauti- 
ful; the gardens, in which nightingales abound, are full of mag- 
nificent trees, and luxuriant, neglected fruit; the poverty of the 
people is extreme, the taxes are frightful, and the encouragement 
to explorers who might be tempted to employ some labour in 





* Life in Asiatic Turkey: a Journal of Travel. By the Rey. E. J. Davis, M.A. 
London: Edward Stanford. 
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excavation of the antiquity-laden earth, may be estimated from 
the following :— 

“Perhaps the most beautiful antique yet found at Tarsus is the 
white marble sarcophagus, presented by the American Vice-Consul 
to the Museum at New York, and to remove which the ‘ Shenandoah’ 
came to Messina in 1871. With considerable difficulty its transfer 
was obtained, and it was dragged to Messina on a kind of car by six- 
teen buffaloes...... It was discovered near the eastern end of the 
bridge over the Cydnus, and it is believed that there are other 
sarcophagi near the spot; but the Government will not allow any 
excavation. Even those who make accidental discoveries have 
generally cause to rue it; for instance, in 1872,a man, while working 
in a garden, not far from the American Vice-Consulate, came upon 
three bronze statues, and four of life-size in marble, upon a 
basement of beautiful mosaic pavement. The finder immediately 
gave notice of his discovery to the Governor, and awaited his reward. 
The statues were forwarded to Constantinople, and for his reward the 
finder was imprisoned, in order to compel him to confess if he had 
discovered other, and more portable, treasures in his garden. Since 
that time, whenever similar treasures are found, they are either 
broken up, or covered over again by the finder.” 

The borderland between Syria and Turkey has always been 
disturbed, and much frequented by robbers, so that, although 
things had quieted down of late years, Mr. Davis’s journey was 
not without actual risk, in addition to its many discomforts. 
Nevertheless he enjoyed it, and he conveys to his readers a 
sense of the wild beauty of the scene. Here is one among many 
sketches,—it is that of the Billali Bel, or Whetstone Pass, in 
the great mountain chain called Giaour Dagh :— 

“Some of the slopes across which it passes are at so steep an incline, 

that a stone could be thrown down directly, and without effort, into 
the roaring river hundreds of feet below. The scenery is grand, with 
lovely views down the pass of the great ridges of the Giaour Dagh. 
All is well wooded, especially the river ravine, which is full of planes 
and walnuts. The stream, clear as crystal, now roars along in rapid 
torrent, now foams in cascades over great masses of green or red 
marble or dolomite, now curls round roots of gnarled and aged trees, 
now sleeps in a placid pool; and every side-valley brings its tribute of 
waters. Here and there are lonely cottages, with a few patches of 
cultivated ground round them, perched high up, in positions almost 
inaccessible, on the side of the ravine. What a life their owners must 
lead !”” 
It would not, however, seem to be such a pitiable life, after all, 
for the author says of the dwellers in this wild and beautiful 
borderland, that they are a simple-minded, honest, and really 
religious race, free from many of the vices of civilised society. 

A particularly interesting chapter is devoted to the country 
through which the Sabroon and Sombaz rivers flow, and to the 
investigation of the curious rock fortresses of Anazarba and 
Sis, with their fine remains, and Armenian and Italian inscrip- 
tions. At Anazarba, which has suffered from earthquake more 
than any known city, the travellers found a true sample of the 
“strong man armed,” in possession. Mr. Davis’s description 
of Arslan, the Syrian, of Tripoli, who bought the place, including 
the site of the ancient city, from the Government, and holds it, 
with his little colony of Greek Christians, against Moslem in- 
trusion, keeping, by the terror of his resolute presence even 
the thievish, prowling Circassians at bay, reads like a bit 
of medieval romance. It must produce a strange effect 
upon the imagination, to come, after such a journey 
through almost unknown regions of the earth, by wind- 
ing ways of mountain pass, and forest, and river, under 
Asiatic skies, to the bold, barbarous settlement beneath the 
shadow of the great cliffs of Anazarba, which sink like a wall 
to a depth of 800 feet, and at whose base once stood the great 

city, with the world-famous rock fortress on its height. Of all 
the grandeur of that ancient civilisation which flourished where 
Arslan rules his people and feeds his herds to-day, there 
remains one object,—the “Arch of Triumph.” There is no 
inscription on this great monument, which is within the circuit 
of the wall called Justinian’s, but Mr. Davis says, “It is of a 
style common towards the end of the second century, and in 
many respects it resembles the architecture of the Roman part 
of the temple at Baalbec.” Ruined aqueducts and the remains 
of the great rock fortress engross the traveller, who leaves them 
for the heights above, whence he may survey an almost bound- 
less expanse, covered with the flocks and herds of the Turko- 
mans. Inthe encampments of these people Mr. Davis saw them 
weaving the “Killim” carpets, beautiful, brilliant fabrics, with, 
in particular, a matchless brown dye, which are sold at Adana 
for much money, but for which the poor weavers get very little. 
The approach to Sis is beautiful, the great, red rock, with 
the fortress on its summit, being backed by a range of deep 
purple mountains, and the valley being rich with orange and 
lemon trees; but the town is ruinous and wretched, and the 
population, Armenian Christians, poverty-stricken. The beauty 





of the country between Sis and Adana would seem to be equal 
to its insalubrity; and of the chief Cilician city the author 
gives a really picturesque description, adding that nothing 
which he has ever seen can rival the cloud and sunset. effects 
in this most lovely, but dangerous land. He was, very naturally, 
desirous of getting away from Adana, for there his travelling 
companion died of the deadly malaria; and we soon find him 
penetrating the magnificent Pyle Ciliciz, en route for Karaman, 
and crossing the great plain beyond, with its few scattered 
villages, which had suffered fearfully from the famine that 
had desolated the entire district a year before. There is 
a dreadful sameness in all stories of famine; this one has 
only a single distinguishing feature; the victims “ died princi- 
pally of hunger,—no food could be obtained, but there was 
no epidemic.” The chapters which narrate the author’s journey 
over the Great Plain to Ibreez are interesting, though one 
can hardly tell why, only that there is always a charm in 
space, in solitude, in freedom, and in ruins. From one of the 
villages by the way, Mr. Davis was taken by a native into a 
ravine of the background of mountains, and shown a strange 
little ruin. It was a Christian hermitage; the apse had been 
hewn out of the overhanging rock, and the chapel built on a 
strong masonry platform. The whole interior had been lined 
with cement, on which had been painted the figure of our 
Lord, and saints. A few fragments of the frescoes and one 
head remain, in a by no means bad style of art, and 
with colouring still vivid, after 900 years. A lonely dwell- 
ing that must have been, as the traveller felt, when he 
turned away from it to the steep descent, amid the silence, 
broken only by the song of a thrush. A few days’ journey 
further, and he was examining a Hemathite bas-relief and 
inscription on a rock at Ibreez. The former is a fine design, of 
two figures, the anatomy well indicated, after the manner of the 
Assyrian sculptures. The villagers have no tradition respecting 
this strange work of art, and no ruins of any ancient town exist 
in the district. Mr. Davis gives a charming description of 
the flowers on a portion of the Great Plain, where also the 
yellow trefoil and clover grow in such profusion as to explain 
how it is that the villagers keep such vast flocks and herds. 
Even to the impassive Orientals, a European traveller was an 
object of curiosity at Karaman; eight years before, two buyers of 
walnut-wood had been seen there, but “a real travelling Effendi” 
was an absolute novelty. About the city, which rises abruptly 
from the plain, there is nothing remarkable, either in its present 
half-deserted condition, or the contrast of that condition with its 
former importance. There are two beautiful ranges of moun- 
tains near the city, Kara Dagh and Bozallah Dagh, besides 
other distant and less lofty ranges. ‘The plain,” says the 
author, “ with its rich colony and luxuriant crops, and the 
grand old citadel, dismantled and ruinous, with its background 
of mountains, all contribute to render Karaman one of the most 
picturesque places I have seen.” 

The author likes and pities the people who dwell in these 
beautiful and desolate regions; he dwells upon the monotony, 
the hardship, the misery of their lives, even before the terrible 
war, which wrung its tribute of suffering and ruin from them, too. 
We have rarely read a narrative of travel which leaves a more 
depressing impression, or more strongly reminds us of the 
hackneyed line :— 

“ Where all but the spirit of man is divine.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
siacaciipimaans 

Aunt Judy's Magazine, for August. (George Bell and Son.)—“ We 
andthe World” and “ Mother Molly” make fair progress, though 
they are not at the most interesting stages. Mrs. Ewing gives usa 
very beautiful description of the Southern seas, as her heroes near 
Bermuda; and a grand one of a tropical storm, that would not be 
pleasant to encounter, but delightful to have encountered. She 
rather misses a point in the Irishman’s letter to his mother, which 
might have been made so infinitely humorous ; and the authoress of 
“Mother Molly” should have made much more of her wild man of 
Dartmoor. The “Cats” paper is full of curious history and inter- 
esting anecdote, of which the most touching is a tale, told by Madame 
Michelet, of the mutual love of ber father and his “ mangy-furred’’ 
cat, “Mocquo.’’ We are not surprised to find some lines to the 
memory of the ill-fated Prince Imperial, but sentiment altogether 
forgets itself, when he is described as “a toiling pilgrim, call’d 
betimes to rest.” 

The Ellerton Prize Essay, 1879: the Authenticity, Character, and 
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Purpose of the Fourth Gospel. By J. T. Dalton, B.A., Scholar of 


Corpus Christi College, Oxford. (James Parker and Co.)—An essay 
of very great ability, learning, and candour; which appreciates at 
their full value all the difficulties affecting the authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel, and yet judges the question in what appears to us the 
most reasonable spirit, by accepting the authorsbip of John as involving 
less difficulty, and better meeting the whole requisites of a very compli- 
cated case, than any other proposed solution. Mr. Dalton promises 
to be a great accession to the critical power of the English Charch. 

Wolfern Chace : a Chronicle of “Days that are no More.’”’ (Remington 
and Co.)—It is easy to guess at the line of a story which opens thus : 
*‘Malediction on all chimney-clocks and their inventor,’ said Sir 
Geoffrey Langdale to his lady-love, as they sat discussing a late 
breakfast at the Old Ship, Brighthelmstone. “They are indeed 
a torture for all time,” replied the lady, committing quite innocently 
an indifferent pun, “but they would scarcely have disturbed us, if 
those dissipated friends of yours—Sheridan and Moore—had not had 
such a noisy party in the room beneath us.” “Nor if Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert had not chanced to give her ball last night.’’ And so the 
talk goes on, in an artificial and unsuccessful effort to resuscitate 
an epoch in the social history of England peculiarly difficult of 
revival. The attempt is well meant, and the author of Wolfern 
Chace has taken so much pains with the book, that we cannot but be 
sorry the labour has been in vain. There is no life in the story; 
the personages are but lay-figures, and althongh all the sentiment is 
of a blameless kind, there is a great deal too much of it. 

Sketches Beyond the Sea. By Franc B. Wilkie, Chicago.—This 
is a volume of reprinted articles from the Chicago Times. The 
author seems to have taken things a good deal too much for granted 
during his stay in England, end to have been of a confiding turn of 
mind. His notions of London “celebrities’’ are funny; he selects 
such very odd people as specimens of “leaders” of the worlds of 
literature, art, and fashion, respectively, and he is singularly in- 
accurate in his statements. No doubt, however, this sort of thing 
does very well in Chicago, and, indeed, is not unprofitable nearer 
home. Readers who dislike personalities, and do not care for gossip 
about people whose works they read or whose speeches they hear, 
will probably find the book vulgar. It has but little of the liveliness 
and humour by which American inquisitiveness is often relieved. 

Her World against a Lie. By Florence Marryat. (Samuel Tinsley 
and Co.)—The denial of her marriage that constitutes the “lie”’ 
by which Delia Moray saves herself from being deprived of her child 
by the cruel brother-in-law, to whom a most unjust law enables her 
drunken and reprobate husband to hand him over by his will, is one 
which the circumstances at least palliate. The author of this painful 
story has by no means made so much of the cleverly-invented situation 
on which it turns as she might have made of it, and there is a good 
deal of objectionable coarseness in her style ; nevertheless, the plot is 
striking and ingenious, and the whole novel is superior to any other 
by the same writer with which we are acquainted. 

Whitecross and the Bench: a Reminiscence of the Past. By the 
Author of “Five Years’ Penal Servitude.” (Bentley and Son.) 
—This book is one among the many instances which come under 
our notice of the insecurity of taking it for granted that because 
@ man has written one good book, everything else he writes must 
necessarily be worth reading.. The realism of “Five Years’ Penal 
Servitude,’’ the knowledge that not only were the experiences 
which it detailed absolutely true in the particular case of the 
narrator, but that they apply to the system under which our 
rogues and swindlers are undergoing punishment at this moment, 
lent that book a strong and vivid interest. In the present in- 
stance, nothing of that kind exists to recommend a dull réchauffé, 
not particularly well done, of old stories, none of which are so repre- 
sentative as Thackeray's sketches of Captain Shandon in the Queen’s 
Bench, and Rawdon Crawley at Moss’s, in Cursitor Street, or one-half 
so striking as Dickens’s narrative of the sharp practice of Messrs. 
Dodson and Fogg, and the episode of Jingle and Job Trotter, on “the 
poor side”’ of the Fleet Prison. 

The Master of Redleaf: a Tale. By Elizabeth Avery Meriwether. 
(S. Tinsley and Co.)—If the author of this story had told it in a 
-~-yent manner, she might have produced a striking work ; as it is, 
¢ misses the sublime, and falls into the ridiculous. The plan of the 
story is a very good one. A fanatic Northern girl goes, under the 
pretext of being governess in a Southern family, when the quarrel 
between the Northern and Southern States of America is on 
the eve of breaking ont, to teach the slaves secretly, and 
incite them to rebellion; she falls in love with the “owner” 
of the “plantation,” and under the terrible instigation of un- 
requited love and of jealousy, connives at the carrying-off to a 
fate of unspeakable degradation and horror of the woman preferred 
to her by “the Master of Redleaf.’’ The plot is indeed so little 
ordinary, that it is a pity it should have occurred to any one 
80 incapable of using it to advantage as the author. She turns 


the whole story into a burlesque, by the “ringtailed-screamer”’ 








kind of writing in which she indulges, with only a few pages’ descent 
into common-sense and good grammar now and then, throughout 
the three volumes. Here is a mild sample of the manner in 
which the narrator declares her sentiments towards Mr. Lynn 
Devasseur, the irresistible slaveholder of Redleaf; we suppress 
only the breaks, the dashes, and the separation of paragraphs :— 

“Though the door through which I entered was dusky with the 
shadows of early eve, the farther end, the bay window, his window, 
was luminous with the rays of the setting sun. In this radiance 
knelt a form for ever photographed in my heart. The slant light 
streamed in over his fair hair, over his thought-crowned forehead, 
making it as a god’s in brightness, in beauty, in glory. Did the very 
light from Heaven love him, and lave him, and lay over him, in the 
secresy and splendour of that sunset solitude ?”’ 

Heaven’s light “laying” over a gentleman absorbed in “the rapture 
of a worshipping love” is an image which has not even grammar to 
recommend it. Of course the young person who beholds this 
glorious spectacle falls senseless on the floor. There is a vast 
amount of nonsense in this book, but there are also bits in it 
worth reading. These occur when the supposed autobiographer 
gets away from her own raptures, rhapsodies, agonies, and crimes, 
to something like rational narrative,—for instance, to her account of 
Butler, at New Orleans, and of the preaching to the slaves by the 
emissaries from the North. The story concludes in a horrible man- 
ner, and the reader will probably agree with Miss Stanhope that she 
is quite too bad even for a world so wicked as that in which we live 
at present. Her estimation of herself is perhaps the very funniest 
instance of tall-talking that ever has been written; Dickens's 
“ What, ho! arrest that agency, and bring it hither !’’ not excepted :— 

“Had I,” she premises (Vol. I., p. 3), “lived on earth ages and 
ages ago, ere yet our half-formed globe was fitted for the habitation 
of man, it seems tome my existence would have been no more 
marvellous than now. Oh that such had been my fate! oh that 
the germ of my mistaken being had found a lodgment on earth 
in that primeval time when only gigantic beasts were masters of the 
land, and strange, unwieldy creatures moved in the waters; when, 
from the slime of the half-slaked seas, huge serpents lifted their 
slothful heads, and with calm, unwinking eyes, gazed on a world not 
yet darkened with human woe, not yet discoloured with human blood, 
not yet stained with human guilt! Less wretched would have been 
my lot, cast with the soulless monsters of that soulless age.”’ 

Mud and mammoths! here’s a marvellous conceit! It reminds us of 
a verse in a clever jeu d’esprit by Mr. Williams, of the Nation, which 
we read many years ago, and of which we have forgotten all but these 
sien “As for me, I'll herd with mussels, 
I'll consort with honest whales ; 
They wear no deceitful bustles, 
On their round, unvarnished tails.”’ 

Rambles in North-Western America, from the Pacific Ocean to the 
Rocky Mountains. By John Mortimer Murphy. (Chapman and 
Hal!.)—This is a book which the general reader will find interesting 
and which will have a special interest for travellers, whether they 
wish to study the botany or geology of the district described, are 
lovers of sport, or are intent on the more practical object of money- 
making. The account of the Salmonide which haunt these Western 
waters is very attractive,—perhaps we should say tantalising, for who 
of ordinary mortals can hope to make acquaintance with them? But 
it is not only to the sportsman that they promise success. The 
fisheries of the West coast are of enormous extent, and at 
present but little developed. The herring fishery, for in- 
stance, is almost entirely neglected; and yet this fish is so 
abundant, that an eye-witness speaks of having seen the sea, 
near the mouth of the Columbia River, “literally black with 
herrings.”’ Nor would there be any want of a market, with the vast 
populations of India, China, and Japan within a few days’ sail. To 
those who look to the land rather than the sea, the prospect is not less 
encouraging. British California contains some of the best pastures 
in the world. The “bunch grass” is quite without a rival as a food 
for horses and cattle. Animals turned out in the spring sick and 
sorry, and looking more like skeletons than living creatures, will be 
so changed by a month among this grass that they defy recognition. 
Cattle can be fattened on it all the year round; only they must have 
a herdsman to take care of them. Horses and sheep are able to shift 
for themselves, pawing away the snow, where it is not toodeep. The 
book contains also some sketches of social life; at Cheyenne, for 
instance, where women act as magistrates (one fined her husband five 
dollars for being drunk and incapable), and sit on juries. Mr. Murphy 
seems not unfriendly to the system, but feels constrained to allow 
that “the enfranchisement of women has had little if any effect in 
changing the political current of thought, in checking intemperance 
or other vices, in elevating the tone of politicians, or in improving 
the morals of the people at large.” 

Waltoniana. By Richard Herne Shepherd. (Pickering.)—The 
feature of this book is that it contains “ inedited remains, in verse and 
prose, of Isaak Walton,” the poems beginning with the “Elegy upon Dr. 
Donne.” Walton’s final cast of this is to be found in his life of Dr. 
Donne; but Mr. Shepherd gives us here his first copy, published as 
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early as 1633. The question of the authorship of some of the pieces 
is argued with ingenuity. Lovers of the “Gentle Angler” will find 
much to interest them in this volume. 

The Freedom of the Truth. By Mungo Ponton, F.R.S.E. (Long- 
mans and Co.)—The object of this book is to help those 
who are perplexed by opposing claims of religion and science. 
The writer contends for the claim of Christianity to rank as an 
experimental science. He thinks he can show it to be so. He 
proceeds to indicate the spirit in which this path of investigation 
should be pursued, as also the methods by which he conceives success 
may be realised. Whether or no this object has been achieved, Mr. 
Ponton’s work contains a good deal of a particularly useful and suggest- 
ive character, which will meet some difficulties. We must believe 
that no effort, honestly made and earnestly followed up, to test the 
ground on which religious convictions are based, can fail to be, in 
some sense, rewarded. 

Scripture Riddles in Verse. By Richard Phillips. (E. W. Allen.) 
—A small book, with which the author has taken more pains than 
such an effort seems to us to deserve. Of course, there is nothing 
wrong in itself in playing over Scripture history, but we doubt whether 
intelligent children are the better for such a mode of impressing a 
lesson on their minds; and if by this means they should learn, by 
trifling over its historical parts, to regard the whole field of moral 
and spiritual truth as a play-ground, a serious injury would be done 
to them. In our own experience, they have cared but little for the 
pastime here introduced ; bnt the same children can be deeply and, 
we think, more suitably interested in the following-out of a great 
principle, either in the historical or other parts of Scripture. 

Novets.—Great Grenfell Gardens. By B. H. Buxton. 3 vols. 
(Tinsley Brothers.)—This is a novel of society, and in some respects 
a favourable specimen of the class. Mr. Norman, a wealthy mer- 
chant, has three daughters, Mary, Estella, and Nettie, and the tale is 
made up of their love-stories. Only one of them, however, has, 
strictly speaking, any love-story, in the true sense of that word. The 
other two marry, happily, it is to be hoped, but in a very common- 
place way. But the relations between the romantic Estella and her 
hero, St. Helier, are more complex and interesting. Other personages 
are introduced, notably a genial swindler, by name Latimer; a sour 
and disappointed spinster, who acts as foil to the youth and grace 
of the heroines of the story ; an Italian singer, who makes her début 
as a prima donna; an authoress with a scampish husband ; and others, 
all of them naturally drawn. Great Grenfell Gardens is not re- 
markably clever or brilliantly written, but it is readable, and 
quite free from any kind of offence. The Gift of the Gods. 
By M. F. Chapman. 2 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)\—Here we 
have a pleasant story of English life, in which the author is 
content, for the most part, to follow common paths, and to keep an 
ordinary level. When he makes a higher effort, as he does in the 
return of the husband whom all had thought lost, he does it with 
discretion and success. Otherwise the reader is quite content to 
follow the ordinary narrative of the hopes and fears, disappointments 
and satisfactions, of heroes and heroines, and finds it interesting, if not 
exciting.—— Won by Waiting : a Home Story of Life in France and 
England, By Edna Lyall. (H. B. Whittingham.)—This is a pretty 
story of a French girl, whom necessity transplants, first, from the 
shelter of her father’s chateau to Paris, as it was during the days of the 
Franco-German war and, afterwards, of the Commune; and then, 
from Paris to an ungeriial home in an English cathedral city. The 
character of Espérance (for that is her name) is drawn with con- 
siderable skill, with force, and without exaggeration. We cannot say 
so much for Mrs. Mortlake, who is the worldly and selfish woman of 
the story, and who is made to parade her bad qualities in what seems 
to us a quite impossible way. Of course the story includes some 
love-making, and this is told in a graceful and interesting way. 

We have received another of the excellent series of handbooks, 
published for the benefit and guidance of persons intending to emi- 
grate, The Australien Graziers’ Guide (S. W. Silver and Co. ; Hamilton 
and Adams), pnt together by a writer who “has passed through a 
lengthened experience of the sheep-farmer’s life, in its varied 
phases.” Ganot’s Physics. Translated by E. Atkinson, Ph.D., 
F.C.S. (Longmans.)—The present is the ninth edition, thus showing 
the popularity of the book as a text-book for colleges and schools, and 
as a work’ of reference for the general reader. It has been entirely 
revised, and much new matter added.—A Rudimentary Treatise on 
Navigation. By J. Grenwood, B.A., revised by W. H. Rosser. 
(Crosby Lockwood and Co.)—A new edition of one of the handy 
books in the well known “ Weale’s Series.” Its object is to assist 
masters and owners of yachts, yachtsmen, and others to a know- 
ledge of navigation, the reading and working of flag-signals, &c. 
Baedeker’s Norway and Sweden. (Dulan and Co.)—The 
Law Magazine.—Men of Mark, containing portraits of Mr. H. M. 
Stanley, Lord A. Loftus, and Mr. Walter W. Ouless, A.R.A.—The 
Theatre.—Part 3 of Greenhouse Favourites—The North-American 











Review.—St. Nicholas, a capital number.—The first half-yearly | 











volame of a rew weekly journal, House and Home: a Jour- 
nal for all Classes. Its object is to promote social well- 
being, especially as regards such matters as healthy dwellings, 
economical management of food, and the like. We wish it success. 
We may, perhaps, be allowed to add that strict moderation is as 
necessary in the advocacy of good objects, as in other things; and 
that such moderation must be enforced on correspondents, notwith- 
standing the editor’s proviso that he is not responsible for their 
opinions. We say this because, in glancing through the volume, we 
notice a letter (p. 195, “London Shop-girls”) which, whether the 
writer is right or wrong in his main contention, contains quite 
inadmissible language. 

No collector of engravings should fail to possess himself of British 
Mezzotinto Portraits, by John Chaloner Smith, B.A. (Henry Sotheran), 
a work of which we have now the second volume before us. 
The author’s plan is to give an alphabetical list of engravers (the 
present volume contains names from William Faithorne to Andrew 
Miller), and to enumerate their works in alphabetical order also. 
Each work is described. The names of the subject and of the painter 
are given, as are also the accessories of the picture, with any letter- 
ing, &c., that may be found on the engraving. To these are added, 
when occasion serves, biographical notes and anecdotes, often so 
curious and entertaining as to make the volume worth looking through 
by those who do not happen to be collectors. The work is to be com- 
pleted in four volumes, 
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Abbott (L.), Illustrated Commentary—St. John, 8V0 ..sccocessscsessecesees (Hodder) 7/6 
Abbott (S. C.), The Puritan Captain, 12M0 ........ssssseeseeseeeerees (Ward & Lock) 2/0 
Bergen (W. C.), Practice of Navigation, &c.,4th ed., roy 8vo = & Co.) 16/0 
Bergen (W. C.), Seamanship, 4th edition, roy 8vo .......... «+». (Simpkin & Co.) 246 
Black (C. B.), Normandy, Brittany, &c., new edition, 12M0 ...........000+ (Black) 5/0 
Bradley (S. M.), Injuries & Diseases of the Lymphatic System, 8vo er 5/0 
Drayton Hall, new edition, 12mo bet) 3/6 


Dunbar (M. F. P. ), Shakespeare Birthday Book, 59th thousand.. “(éiatohards; 5/0 
Goldie (A. R.), The Idealism of Art, cr 8vo (Pickering) 2/6 
Goodeve's Hints for Management, &c. of Children in India, er 8vo ‘Hodder 10/6 
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Hall (M.), The Dying Saviour, new edition, 12M0........cccccceseseeeeseees ( 

Handbook of the Madras Presidency, 2nd edition, 12mo. 15fp 
Harte (B.), The Twins of Table Mountain, 12m0,.......000000. 10 
Heath (F. G.), Burnham Beeches, 12mo Low & 00.) 3/6 
Hewitson (W. C.), Catalogue of Diurnal Lepidoptera .......00..000+ van yee | 10/0 
Higgs (P.). Electric Transmission of Power, &c., cr 8vo (Spon) 30 
Hofiand (Mrs.), The Son of a Genius, new ed., 18mo. .(Grifith & Farcom 1/0 


Hughes (H.), Remarkable Scenes of the Bible, new ed., ‘2mo (J. Blackwood) 2/6 


Ingelow (J.), Off the Skelligs, 1 vol. er 8vo ...........08 «--(O. Kegan Paul & Co.) ba 
Kay (J.), Free-Trade in Land, 3rd ed, cr 890 .....0..00+6 (OC. Kegan Paul & Oo.) 5/0 
Leggatt (J. E.), Irich Commercial and Rail way Gazetteer, “ (McCorquodale) 2/6 
Linstead (H. ©.), The Marvellous House, &€., 8G ......--s00000 Griffith & a 16 
Little Wide-Awake, 1880, 4to, boards (Routledge) 3/0 





«(S. Low & Co.) 3/6 
S. Low & Co.) 3/6 








Macgregor (J.), 1,00 Miles in the ‘ Rob Roy Canoe,’ new ed... 
Macgregor, Rob Roy on the Baltic, 5th edition, 1zmo . 











Mansford (C.), Mental Arithmetic for Schools, &c., 12mo (Hughes) 1/6 
Maxted (J. M.), The People of Pentonby, cr 8V0 ....«+..... . (Partridge) 2/6. 
Mercantile Morals, 19th thousand. 12mo + Blickwood) 2/6 _ 
Mercier (1.), Martha the Merry, &c.. cr 8V0 ..........c00 woceccecee: ...(Partridge) 1/6 





Blackwood) 2/6 


Military Heroes of England, new edition, }2mo 
riffith & Farran) 26 


Morris (W.), Silly Peter, a Queer Story, 12mo epece 


oof 
Morrison (T.), British School Series Readers, No. z ‘mo eeerecee: eceesoones (Gall) 1/3 
Morse (F.), Confirmation, What It Is, &., 18M .......00.0008 AS.P.OK) 1/0 
Ottey (G. P.), Prophecies and Types of the Messiah, 12mo ) 10 
Park (A.), Teacher's Handbook of Ubject Lessons, new ed ) 3% 





. iy 
Parnell (G. F.), Superficial Ready Reckoner, 4th ed, er 8vo. -«Simpkin & ban ) WA 
Prentiss (E.), Stepping Heavenward, new edition, 12M0 ...........s.00++ (Nisbet) 2/6 
Reaney (G. 8.), English Giris, &c., 2nd edition, 12mo ...(C. Kegan Paul e Co.) 2/6 
Spon, Dictionary of Eogineering, ‘Supplement, Division 1, roy Svo ......(Spon) 13/6 
Temple Bar, Vol. 56, 8vo. (Bentley) 5/6 
Terence, Phormio, translated by A. Stewart. cr 8vo ....... ssseeseeeee( Hall & Son) 3/6 
Thoughts Suggested by Some of Our Lord's Chief Works on Earth ...(Hunt) 2/0 








Viollet le Duc (E.), Military Architecture, 2nd edition, 8vo ..(J. Parker) 10/6 
Walker (G. E.), Essays on Ophthalmology, OF BVO scccccccrccosetoress oc Charchifly 6/ 
Walters és. > The Brook: a Poem, 12m0...........0.s.+++ MC. Kegan Paul & Co.) 3/6 
Warner (8. & A.), Gold of Chickaree, new edition, 12mo sesessececeeseeees( NISDEt) 3/6 
Watson (W. S.), Eye-ball Tension, &c, 12mo (Lewis) 2/6 
Williams (W. E. H.), The Irish Parliament, C., BYO...000000.00008 (Casee!] &@ Oo.) 5/0 
Wordsworth, Some Remarks on Dr. Lightfoo's Christian Ministry. ..(Parker) 2, 


Zoological Record, 1877, edited by E. C 


/o 
OC. Pye, BVO ....cecereeeree-eeeee( Van Voorst) 30/0 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE fracesses.” 


early Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any om of the United yearly. 
Kingdom ... TE © Ginn SRB 8 ncccee 072 


Including postage to an “part ‘of America, 
France, Germany, India, China (vid South- 


ampton) ... ome a eno 
Including postage to ‘India, ‘ke. (vid Brindisi) 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Ovutsipe Pace, TWELVE GuINEAS. 

Narrow Column 0 

Half-Oolumz ...... . 115 6 

Quarter-Column... we OF 6 

Six lines and under, 53, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 














To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Officé 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 





RELOAR’ S LINOLEUM FLOORCLOTH— 
Price 2s 6d per square yard. Any pattern.—69 Ludgate Hill, London. 








Just published, price 5s. 

HE IRISH PARLIAMENT from 1782 to1800. Being the 

Chessingham Prize : 1878. By W. Evtis Home Wii11ams, Cot, * 
Undergraduate, Trinity Hall. 

CassELL, Petter, GaLrry, and Co., Ludgate Hill, London. 
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LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
ATHERLEY. 


The Right Hon. LORD H 
The Right Hon. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE 

ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


LORD WE Bey QS. yt Chief Justice, C.P. 


. late Taxing Master in Chancery. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


application to 





OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 


79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
ALVERN COLLEGE. 


The NEXT TERM vl begin on MONDAY, 
September 22nd. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE. 

—Preparation for the Universities, Army, Civil 

Service, Commerce—aApply to the Rev. Dr. WOOD, 
Head Master. 


HE PHILBERDS PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, near Maidenbead.—Boys are spe- 
cially prepared for the Scholarship and Entrance 
Examinations at a}l the Public Schools. Also for the 
Naval Cadetship Examinations. In the New House, 
a Junior Preparatory School has been established for 
quite little boys.—For full information, apply to the 
Rev. the BEAD MASTER. 
SCHOOL, 


ITHERNDEN” 
Caterham Valley, Surrey.—Mr. C.H. LAKE 
(Graduate in Honours of the Univ. of Lond.) 
RECEIVES PUPILS to prepare for the Public Schools, 
combining with the preparation a natura] and har- 
movious development of the Pupil. 
The School opens September 22nd. 


TUTTGART.—ENGLISH SCHOOL. 
Conducted by E. H. TAUNTON, Esq., Magd. 
Coll. (Honours in Math. Mods.), and T. FORSTER 
ROLFE, B.A., All Soul's (Honours in Class. Mods.), 
assisted by rman, h, and Italian Masters. 
Terms moderate. Also a limited number. of Senior 
Pupils prepared for Universities, Sandhurst, Wool- 
wich, Cooper's Hill. Terms and references on appli- 
cation to 44 Hegelstrasse, Stuttgart, Germany. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
8and 9 York Place, Portman Square, London 
(near the Baker-Street Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway).—The College provides systematic Lectures 
by professors in the higher subjects of instruction, 
and Preparatory Classes for Junior Students. The 
course is adapted for those who interd to matriculate 
or graduate in the University of London. 
SESSION will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 




















v= LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
Head Master—The Rev. W. F. MOULTON, D.D. 


The Autumn Term will com: commence on THURSDAY, 
September 11th. 

Correspondence as to intended Pupils may be ad- | 
dressed as follows :— 

From August 10th to September 6th, to T. PER- 
CIVAL BUNTING, Esq., Chevender, Chislehurst 
Common, 

At other times to the Rev. Dr. MOULTON, the | 
Secretary, Cambridge. 


CLERGYMAN (late Public School | 
Tutor), of twenty years’ experience, assisted by 
an able Resident ry receives about twelve pupils 
between the ages of 7 and 15, to prepare for the Pub- 


| 
| 
| 


lic Schools, &c. The Principal himself a'ways ac- | 
companies his boys in their walks, and takes part io | 


their fleld-games. His wife devotes herself to their 
care and comfort, and pays the closest attention to 


their health. Thorough training and individual teach | 


ing. Situation, Yorkshire. Terms, £80 or £90 a year. 
~OLERICUS,” Leyland, Greenhill Road, Hamp- 
stead, London. 


(HuIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


President of the re Very Rev. the DEAN of 


Vice-President—The —y ry PERCIVAL, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Head-Mistress—Miss Woops. 

The Third Term of 1879 will beginon SATURDAY, | 
September 20. New Pupils to attend on FRIDAY, the | 
19th, at 9.15a.m., for Entrance Examination 

Forms of Nomination and ‘~~ for Admis. | 
sion can be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Lieu- 
tevant-Colonel A. C. PEARS, Enfield Villa, Clifton. 

Prospectus can be had at the Clifton Chronicle Office, 
or from the Hon. Secretary. 

Miss Woods will be at home every Monday | 
during Term, from Half-past Two to Half-past Four 
to see its, and to afford any information that may | 
be required. 

For Terms and other information regardin, 
Sam, og ery! should be made to Mrs. HAIG 











lifton. 


IRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL 
MUSICAL FESTIV 
IN AID OF THE FUNDS a THE 


BIRMINGHAM GENERAL HOSPITAL. 


THIRTY-THIRD CELEBRATION, 
ON 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 26. 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 27. 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 28. 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 29, 1879. 





PRESIDENT: 
The Right Honourable LORD NORTON. 





PrRINcrpaAL VOCALISTS: —Madame LEMMENS-SHER- 
RINGTON, Miss ANNA WILLIAMS, and 
Madame GERSTER; Madame PATEY 

Madame RowAno 8 


cUM 
SANTLEY and &, "HENSCHEL. 

| ConpvcTor.. Sir MICHAEL COSTA. 

ORGANIST ... Mr. STIMPSON. 

CHORUS MASTER ... Mr. STOCKLEY. 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 

TUESDAY MORNING, August 26.—“ ELIJ AH.” 

TugspayY Eventnc.—A CANTATA, by Max Bruch, 

entitled “THE LAY OF THE BELL,” and a 
MISCELLANEOUS SELECTION, in which 
Madame Gerster, Miss Anna Williams, Madame 
Patey, and Mr. E. Lloyd will sing. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING, August 27—*MOSES IN 
EGYPT ™ (Rossini) 

WeEpNEsDAY EvesiInGc.—A MISCELLANEOUS SE. 
LECTION, to include Beethoven's SYMPHONY, 
No.7. Madame Gerster, Miss Anna Williams, 
Mad Patey, Mad Trebelli, Mr. Vernon 
Rigby, Mr. Maas, Mr. Cummings, Mr, Santley, 

and Herr Henschel will sing. 





| THURSDAY MORNING, August 28.—“ MESSIAH.” 


Tuvurgspay EVENING.—A NEW CANTATA, by Saint 
Saéos, entitled “THE LYRE AND THE 
HARP” (com gout e apreealy for this Festival); 
and a MISCELLANEOUS SELECTION, com- 


rising Overtare “ MERRY WIVES OF WIND- 


August 29.—Mass, “ REQUIEM" 
(Cherubini); Opus el “SALVE REGINA” 
(Schubert): Oflertorium,“ DATE SONITUM 
(Costa); “HYMN OF PRAISE” (Mendelssoha). 
Fearpay Eventne.—“ ISRA N EGYPT.” 
Programmes of the --k, comprising full 
rticulars as to tickets, &c., will be —— 
post, on application to the und , at the 
Offices of the — ~ Committee, 18 Ana Street, Bir- 


mingbam. 
ROBERT L. IMPEY, 
siiaien to the Festival Committee. 
ARIANNE NORTH'S EXHIBI- 
TLON of OIL SKETCHES of INDIA and the 
| RKCHIPELAGO, at 9 Conduit Street. Daily from 10 
|= 6. Admission, Is. 


FRIDAY MORNING, 








7 Pembroke Road, C 








OCTOBER 9th. New Students to present themselves 
between 10 and 4 on October 7th. 

ou —— Scholarships = y awarded ~ et 

m petition.— Prospectuses particulars 0’ 

Scholarships, Boardi: ‘ may — bad at the College. 


, dee., mi squares near the British 
HENRIETTA LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 





LITERARY MAN, CLERGYMAN, | | TH 
or STUDENT will find an exceptionable HOME| receives FIVE or SIX PUPILS to prepare for the 
in a gentleman's family, residing in one of the best | 


E Rev. W. S. GRIGNON, M.A., 
Trin. Coll. Camb., late Head Master of Felsted, 


Universities, the Army, and the Civil Service; or for 
their general ed ies for September.— 





Museum.—By letter only, | 


**S.R.,” Mr. G. OSBORNE, 18 Catherine Street, Strand.’ H ambrook Grove, Hambrook, Bristol. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


At all Booksellers’. 
DIPLOMATIC SKETCHES.—Vol. 3. 


Mr. GLADSTONE and the GREEK 


QUESTION. By AN OvTsIDER. In 8vo, 10s 6d. 


In TENTS in the TRANSVAAL. By Mrs. 


Horcarnson. In 8vo, price 10s 6d. 
a Entertaining throughout, with admirable descriptions of the Boers."—Satur- 


y . 
“ We have never read a more lively or graphic volume of travels.”"—Spectator. 





At all Booksellers’, in demy Svo, 16s. 


A MEMOIR of the Rev. JOHN RUSSELL, 


of Tordown, North Devon. By the Author of “ Dartmoor Days,” “ Wolf- 
Honting in Brittany.” With Illustrations. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ LADY GRIZEL.” 


MY LORDS of STROGUE. By the Hon. 


Lewis WINGPIELD. 


“NO SURRENDER.” 


By Ernst WERNER, 
Author of “Under a Charm,” “Success: and How He Won It,” &c. 
vols. crown 8vo. 


“*No Surrender’ deserves the very warmest commendation, and it is so 
thoroughly well written that the reader who puts it down may be perfectly satis- 
fied with it, and yet not know how elever itis; but if it be compared with the 
numberless other attempts at novel-writing, the difference b elear gh. 
— Vanity Fair. 


The AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY. 


8 vols. crown 8yo. 


“MONSIEUR LOVE. 


In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


i 





In 


i By Erne. Coxon. 





ELHI MEDICAL MISSION, 
AY, S:-P:G)—Enablished 1867.—The First Female Medical Mission begua in 


The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—({1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and yous mae, 
with 1,633 end cous <4) By zananah missions, with $10 pupils. (5) B: —- 
the city an Sa tate. districts, giving each a sys a 
tion, for bo ristians and non-Christians. ry! the =: year 380. natives 
were he Medical Mission attended 9,058 cases, with an aggregate of 
29,798 attendances. Owiog to the growth of the work, the Missionaries are re. 
sponsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual grants from the Society 
and Government. 

Subscriptions for the ona work. - “* the Medical Mission in lar, will 
be gladly received and acknowledged b e Rev. Canon CROW T, Minster 
Yard, Lincoln; or by the Rev. R. R. WINTEI (of the Delhi Mission), 8. P.G. Office, 
19 Delahay Street, Westminster, 5.W. 


]_Cuson LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London 
Founded 1941. 
PaTrRON—H B.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
Presipentr—THOMAS CARLYLE, 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and odern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volames are allowed to country | and ten — town members. Reading- 


rvoms open from Ten to half-past Six. Pr 
ROBERT HABRISON, oo and Librarian. 


HEAL AND SON 


HAVE ON SHOW THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL and SON’S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs of Bedsteads aud Bedroom 
Furniture, with Price-list of Beddiug, sent Free by Post. 


195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


READING-CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 3s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 28 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, er at the Ofltes, 
1 Weilington Street, Strand. 
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WENS COLLEGE, 
MANCHESTER. 
PrincrpAL—J. G. GREENWOOD, LL.D. 
I.—DEPARTMENT of ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW. 
Greek.—J. . Greenwood, LL.D. (Camb.), (Fell. Univ. 
Coll., Lond.). 

Latin —A. S. Wilkins, M.A. (Camb.), (Fell. Univ. Coll., 
Lond ). 

Comparative Philology.—. 


—A. S. Wilkins, M.A. (Camb.), 
(Fell. Univ. Coll., Lond. 


English Literature. —A. Ww. Ward, LL.D., M.A. (late 
Fell. St. Peter's Coll., Camb.) 

History.—A. W. Ward, LL D, M.A. (late Fell. St. 
Peter's Coll., Camb.). 

English Language.—T. ee Toller, M.A. (la‘e 
Fell. Christ's Coll., Camb 

Mathematics —Thomas i 
Coll.. Camb.), 

Natural Philosophy.—Ba'four Stewart, LL.D., F.R.S. 

Physical Laboratory.—Thomas H. Core, M.A 

a and Mechanical Engineering.—Osbo og Rey nolds, 

M.A., F.B.S, (Fell. Queen's Coll., Camb. 

Geometrical and Mechanical ein -Acetee Rey- 
nolds, M.A., F.R.S. (Fell. Queen's Coll., Camb.). 

Logic, and Mental and Moral Philosophy—Robert 
Adamson, M.A. 

Political Economy.—Robert Adamson, M.A. 

Jurisprudence and Law.—Alfred Hopkinson, M.A., 
B.C.L. (Stowell Fell. Univ. Coll., Oxford). 

on and Metallurgy.—H. E. Roscoe, LL.D., 


M.A. (late Fell. Trin. 


Organic Chemistry.—C. Schorlemmer, F.R.S 
Auimal Physiology and Zoology. cod, OE “Marshall, 
= A. (Camb.), D.Sc. (Lond.), Feil. St. John’s Coll., 


mb. 
Vegetable Physiology and Botany.—W. C. William- 
son, F.R.S. 
Soe and Histology.—Arthur Gamgee, M.D., 
.R.S. 
Cer and Paleontology.—W. Boyd Dawkins, M.A., 


Mineralogy.—Chas. A. Burghardt, Ph.D. 

Oriental Languages.—T. Theodores. 

German. Kah % Hager, Ph.D. 

French.—J. F. H. Lallemand, B. és Sc. 

Freehand Drawing. —William Walker. 

ry —Edward Hecht. 

With Assistant-Lecturers and Demonstrators in all 

the principal subjects. 

II.—DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE. 

OF THE MepicaL ScHoo. — ARTHUR 
GAMGEE, M.D., F.B.S, 


WINTER SESSION. 
Pagmarey and Histology.—Artbur Gamgee, M.D, 


Anatomy, Descriptive and Practical. — Morrison 
Watson, M.D., F.R.S.E. 

Comparative Anatomy.—A. M. Marshall, M.A., D.Sc. 

Chem'stry.—Henry E. Roscoe, LL.D., F.R.S 

Organic Chemistry.—C. Schorlemmer, F.R. s. 

Clinical Medicine.— Wm. Roberts, M.D., F.R.S. 

Principles and Practice of Medicine.—J. E. Morgan, 
M.D., M.A.. F.B.C.P. 


Surgery.— Edward Lund, F.B.C.S, 

Practical Surgery.—S. M. Bradley, F.RC.S. 

General Pathology and Morbid Anatomy.—Julius 
Dreschfeld, M.D. 

Hospital Inetruction.—The Physicians to the Royal 
Infirmary, the Surgeons to the Royal Infirmary. 


DEAN 


SUMMER SESSION. 
— and Histology.—Arthur Gamgee, 
D 


Obstetrics.—John Thorburn, M.D. 

Materia Medica and Therapeutics..-Alexander Somers, 
M.R. 
Me tdical, J ee — Chas. J. Cullingworth, 

M. - &D 
Hygiene.—Artbur Ransome, M.D., M.A 
ae iv Morbid Histology. —Julius Dreschfeld, M._D., 


B.C.P. 
Ophthalmology.—David Little, M.D. 
Practical Chemistry.—Henry E. Roscoe, F.R.S. 
Botany.—W. C. Williamson, F.R.S. 
Demonstrators in Anatomy.—Alex. Fraser, M.B., C.M.; 
H.8. Branfoot, M.B. 
Ill. DEPARTMENT of EVENING CLA SSES. 
Classes conducted by the Professors and Lecturers 


of the College and external Lecturers are held during 
the — fonths in nearly all the Arts and Science 
subjec 


The ‘NEXT SESSION will COMMENCE :—In the 
Arts, &c, and Medical Departments, on the 7th 
October; and in the Evening Classes on the 13th 
October. Candidates for admission must not be under 
14 years of age; those under 16 will be required to 
pass a Preliminary Examination in English, Arith- 
metic, and Elementary Latin. 

Prospectuses of the several Departments may be 
obtained from Mr. Cornish, Piccadilly, and other 
Booksellers in Manchester, and at the College. 

J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


u? IVERSITY COLLEGE, 


LON 
SESSION 1879-80. 

The Session of the Faculties of Medicine, of Arts 
and Laws,and of Science, will begin on October Ist 
Instruction is provided for Women in all subjects 
taught in the Faculties of Arts and Laws, and of 
Science. 

The School for Boys, between the ages of Seven and 
Sixteen, will Reopen on September 23rd. Prospectuses 
and Copies of the Regulations relating to the Entrance 
and other Exhibition Scholarships, &c. (value about 
£2.0:0), may be obtained from the College, Gower 
Street, W.C. ‘The Examinations for the Entrance 
Exhibitions will be held on the 25th and 26th of 
Se, tember. 

The College is close 4 the Gower-Street Station of 
the iia cies Railw: 
ALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


Wiviusity HALL, Gordon 
Square, W.C.—Students, and Selected Can- 
Gidates for the Indian Civil Service, attending 








Classes at University College, London, reside in the 
Hall under collegiate discipline. —Particulars as to 
fees, rent of rooms, &c., may be obtained on application 
to the PRINCIPAL, or the SECRETARY, at the Hall. 
E. A. WUR1ZBURG, ‘Secretary. 





NDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 


NOTICE is hereby given, that an Examination of 
Candidates for Sixteen Apoointments as Surgeon in 
her Majesty's Indian Medical Service will be held on 
August 28th, 1879, and following days. 

Copies of the Regulations for the Examination, 
together with information regarding Pay and Retiring 
Allowances, &c., of Indian Medical Officers, may be 
obtained on application at the Military Department, 
India Office, London, 8. 

The necessary Certificates must be submitted to the 
Military Secretary, so as to reach his address at least 
a week before the date fixed for examination. 

ALLEN JOHNSON, Colonel, Military Secretary. 
India Office, August 8 8th, 1879. 


NDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, 4&c., 

EXAMINATIONS.—Messrs. W. WREN, M.A., 
Christ's College, and the Rev. H. P. GURNEY, M.A., 
Fellow of Clare Coll., Cambridge, prepares Resident 
and Daily Pupils for the L.C.S. and other Competitive 
Examinations. ELEVEN of the Candidates selected 
in the recent Exam. for I.C.S. were their Pupils. Also 
the candidate who passed first in the last competition 
for Home (U.S. (May, 1879), to whom reference can be 
made, as well as to the friends of many pupils who 
have passed for the Army, Ceylon C.S., Cooper's Hill 
College, &¢ —3 Powis Square, W 


RMY EXAMINATIONS 

COOPER'S HILL COLLEGE, &c.—Rev. Dr. 
WRIGLEY, M.A., Cambridge, formerly Professor of 
Mathematics at R.M.C.. Addiscombe, PREPARES 
RESIDENT and DAILY PUPILS, by whom, on 
several occasions, the highest places have been ob- 
tained. Pupils assemble on September 1.—Address, 


67 High Street, Clapham, S.W. 
’S SCHOOL. 


ae ICK, the KLNG 

—The Grammar School will REOPEN on 
September 15th, in the new buildings. Boarding fees, 
£40 a year. No extras. Tuition fees, £10 to £12 a 
year. Special attention paid to French, German, 
Drawing, and Natural Science. Large class-rooms, 
and well arranged chemical laboratory. Exhibitions, 
tenable at any of the Universities or places of profes- 
sional training. Also Exhibitions in the form of Total 
and Partial Remission of School Fees. Large cricket- 
ground adjoining the School.—Apply to Rev. W. F. 
MACMICHAEL, M.A., Head Master. 














MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C NDON. 


OXFORD ST., 
w. 





SUMMER DELICACY. 





BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


WITH 
STEWED FRUIT OF ANY 
KIND. __ 
ONCONFORMISTS’ CO-OPERA- 


TIVE ASSOCIATION, Limited. 
25, 26, 27, 28, and 29 Newgate Street, London, E.C. 








NOTICE is hereby given that the Directors will 
proceed to Allotment of first issue of Shares, without 
premium, on the list of September next. The list of 
Applications will close on Saturday, the 30th inst.—By 


order, 
HY. WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
Dated 9th August,1879, 


ONCONFORMISTS’ CO-OPERA- 

TIVE ASSOCIATION (Limited).—Shires £1 
each, ending all liability. System fully co-operative. 
Interest 6 per cent. to Shareholders, and remaining: 

rofits remitted by cheque after each stocktaking. 
Taber, the Union Bank of London, Princes Street, 
E.C., and Branc! es. Solicitors, Messrs. Watson, Sons, 
and ‘Room, 12 Bouverie Street, E.C. Country Orders: 
Purchases of £1 and upwards will be delivered free 
to any railway station in England. Others than Non- 
conformists are eligible both as Shareholders and 
Members. Applications for Prospectuses and Shares 
to be made to the Secretary, HY. WILLIAMS, Esq., 
25 to 29 Newgate Street, London, E.C. 








HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Libera! Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For LIVEs ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds ,.,,.........00csscsssree £3,066,214 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be at 

> Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 
ree. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


By of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 


HEAD ee Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
Capita: £800,000 

















ll fund 235,000 
DEPOSITS venatees f Pt. 12 months, at 5. fog cent. 
G. CUTHBERTSON, 


per annum. 
General Manager. 


> ee EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, "EO. 
Established 1847 —Empowered by Special Act of 
Parliament. 

This Company, being established on the Mutual 

Principle, all the profits belong to the Members. 

It has an ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely 
from Premiums, of nearly THREE-QUARTERS of a 
MILLION. 

Prospectuses and Copies of the last Report and 
Balance-sheet, and all needful information, can be 
obtained on application to any of the Agents of the 
Company, or to EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 


NION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
Established 1837. 
svevee£ 1,487,500 


Paid-up capital 
Reserve fund 
LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at Thirty Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand. 
BILLS on the Col are tiated and sent for 
collection. 
DEPOSITS are received, at notice, and for fixed 
— on terms — may be ascertained on appli- 
W. BR. MEWBURN, Manager. 
“T ‘Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.O. 


CCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY! 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
BAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 


bey om > 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £214,000. 











Se eeeeree weeees 











SIXTH ISSUE of SHARES. 
OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon 
Street Station. Oapital, £1,000,005, in 40,000 fully 
paid-up Shares of £25 each, for the Purchase and 
Sale of productive and progressive House Property, 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-classes 
on the self-supporting principle. Registered March 





15th, 1876. 
CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 

Ist issue at Par, 4.000 shares, amount £100,000 
2nd o & premium, 4,000 shares, ,, 100,000 
3rd o & 9 4,000 shares, " 100,000 
4th o 2 °° 4,000 shares, oe 100,000 
5th o & ee 4,000 shares, ,, 100,000 
6th , £6 +» 1,089 shares, ,, 25,975 
21,039 £525,975 
The Sixth Issue of 4,000 Shares, £25, at £5 per Share 
premium. 1,039 have been already allotted, and the 


remainder are in course of allotment. 

The present Premium has been fixed to place ona 
fair level the old Shareholders and the present 
Entrants. 

Further Profitable Resales have been made. 

Estates Purchased, 125, for £610,248. 

Reserve Fund, upwards of £27, 

Number of Shareholders, 1,863. 

Profit of Third Year, nearly eight per cent. 

Current rate of Interest on Shares, Six and a Quarter 


per Cent. 
Third Annual Report, Balance-Sheet, Share-Appli- 
cation Forms, Pamphlet entitled “ Seventeen Facts,” 


and all other information, WB BASDEN, Secreta 
te re A 
THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 


Is on the Sea-shore, in its own Picturesque Grounds 
of five acres. It contains 250 rooms, and is fitted with 
every Sanitary Improvement which science could 
~ Charges fixed and moderate, Table d'Hite 





; information of the Manager. 
Tourists’ Tickets to [lfracombe, for Two Months, are 
issued at all principal Railway an in England. 


GOLD MEDAL, PA 
HE FRESH and “SPLENDID 
distinction of a Gold Medal, now given ino 
1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the super- 
fluous oil. Sold in packets and tins. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article." —Standard. 
“No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and 
wholesome beverage has ever been manufactured.” — 
Morning Post. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and 
OINTMENT —Throughout the summer these 
remedies are always most applicable for the com- 
plaints which then om and they will be found 
most serviceable and invaluable for the relief of 
a cram and English cholera. These 














+4. 


A fixed Sum in case of Death by A t, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of a may be 
secured at Moderate Premiu 
BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STAND: 
£1,350,000 have been [er as , 
Apply to the Clerks at the a Stations, the Local 


can ways be used with perfect safety 
by persons of all ages and constit. tions, and being 
compounded with the greatest care and of the rarest 
vegetable extracts, they are unattended with any of 
those risks which mineral drugs possess. Professor- 
Holloway has compiled a set of instructions for their 
use in the various maladies to which humanity is. 
subject, and by carefully and perseveringly attending 
to and following out their directions, any one can 








A 
64 CORNHILL LONDON. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


readily treat all ordinary ies for himseif. 
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PAINLESS 


DENTISTRY. 





Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


£57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately a the British Museum), 
Will be glad to for ward his new Pamphlet, gratis and pos 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.) 

My DEAR S1r,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty’ ‘8 Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain 
iti luable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. HUTCHINS, 





less Dentistry. Inr of your 


G. H. Jones, Erq. 


By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 





BROOK’S 


SEWING 


COTTONS. 





PATENT GLACE THREAD. 


COTTON. 





Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 





LIST OF AWARDS. 
Gola Medal, Paris, 1878. SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 


ONLY Prize MEDAL, London, 1851. | 
CROCHET AND TATTING Only First-Class Prize Medal, 
Paris, 1855. 
Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General 
Excellence. 





EMBROIDERY COTTON. 





Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 





OSLER’S GLASS 


WALL LIGHTS AND LusTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND OrRMOLU. 
DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


MINTON'S and etn’ 2b ony PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


MANUFACTORY "AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


BIRMINGHAM: 
LONDON : 


CHANDELIERS. 





KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
LL THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 


Excellent Quality.” 





BEST | 


BIRD'S EYE. 


BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO. 


This Tobacco is now put up in loz. Packets, in addition to other sizes, the 
Label being a reduced facsimile of that used for the 20z. Packets. Also in 
Cigarettes, in boxes of 10 each, bearing the Name and Trade-Mark of 


| W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 


WILLS’ 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
OODALL 
JT 1 a SPECIALITIES. 


OODALL’s YORKSHIRE RELISH 
THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE 


This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest 
viands palatable,and the daintest dishes more deli- 
cious; and to chops, steaks, fish,soup. &c., it is incom- 
parable. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 

ttles, 6d, 1s, and 2s each. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO.. Leeds. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

¢ Cheapest, because the Best, and indispensable 

to every household, and an inestimable boon to house- 

wives. Makes delicious Puddings without Eggs, 

Pastry without Butter, and beautiful Light Bread 

without Yeast. Sold by - Oilmen, &c., in 12 
seen 6d, 18, 2s, and 5+ t 

pared by GOODALL, BACK HOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


OODALL’S QU ININE WINE. 
The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Tonic 
yet introduced. The t Remedy known for Indi- 
gestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, Tic. &c. ; 
Restores delicate Individuals to Health and Vigour. 
Sold by Chemists, " -qgeauae Oilmen, &c., at Is 14d, 2s 
and 2s 3d per bott 
Prepared by GOODALE, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
DELICIOUS to PLUM PUDDIN 
DELICIOUS to JAM TARTS. 
DELICIOUS to STEWED RICE. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of FRUIT. 
DE! ICIOUS to ALL KINDS of PUDDINGS. 
DELICIOUS to EVERYTHING. 
____ DELICIOUS ALONE. 


(\ OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
for making delicious custards without eggs, in 
less time and at half the price. Unequalled for 
= urpose intended. ill give the utmost 
isfaction, if the instructions given are impli- 
= followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recom- 
mend it to housekeepers generally, as @ useful 
agent in the preparation of a good custard. — it 
atrial. Suld in boxes, 6d and Is each, by Grocers, 
Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


1OODALL’S GINGER-BEER 
POWDER makes three gallons of the best 
Ginger Beer in the world for Threepence. The 
most valuable preparation for the production 
of a deliciaus and invigorating beverage. This 
Powder stands unrivalled, possessing valuable 
medicinal properties to a very large extent. It 
is not only cooling in its nature, but also an 
invaluable stomachic, thereby rendering it the 
most wholesome and perfect beverage ever 
discovered,for both winter and summer. It is 
easily mide, and acknowledged to be by far the: 
cheapest and best Ginger Beer-Powder ever 
offered to the public —Sold in packets, 34 each, 
by all — Chemists, and Italian Ware- 


housemen, 
Proprietors, Lg ne BACKHOUSE, and CO., 
hite Horse Street, Leeds. 


























In consequence of spurious imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adupted a NEW LABEL, bearing 


their re— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 

which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 

and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crosse 
and BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen gener- 
ous by dealers in Sauces throughout the 
wor 





ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. arethe 
largest holders of Whisky in the Reg np Their 

OLD IRISH WHISKY is the medi 

to French Brandy, It is 








LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND 
FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 
AND SAUCES, 
AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





r E& R 


Used in every Hospital.) 


FOR ANZMIA, 


besides, the only iron that never blackens the tee 


IT IS THE CHEAPEST OF ALL FERRUGINOUS ‘COMPOUNDS, AS A BOTTLE OF IT LASTS A MONTH. 
General Dépét in Paris, 18 RUE LAFAYETTE (near the Opéra). 


Beware of dangerous Imitations,and see that the Trade-mark is on every bottle, which can be had of all 
Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


An interesting pamphlet on “ Anemia and its Treatment” sent free on demand (post paid). 
8 Idol Lane, E.C., RB. BRAVAIS and OO., Dépét and Agency, FER BRAVAIS) ; and at BARCLAY and 
SONS, Farringdon Street; ROBERTS and CO. New Bond Street; and JOZEAU'S, Haymarket. 


B RA V A lI S&S 
(BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON). 


DEBILITY, 


FER BRAVAIS (liquid iron in concentrated drops) is the only one entirely free from acid; it is without 
smell, tasteless, and produces neither cneipetien, diarrhoea, inflammation. nor fatigue in the stomach ; itis 


[Recommended by all Physicians. 
EXHAUSTION, &e. 


jon in pr 
supplied in casks and ng he for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and .. Roya! [rish Distillertes, 
any Xn or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ngs, 





RUPTURES. 
White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 
men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so 
often burtful in its effects, is avoided a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the uisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, atting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
— sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
anufacturers, 223 Piccadilly, London. Single 
Troe, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d. and 3is 6d; uble Truss, 
31s 6d, 428, and 52s 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 42a.and 523 64. 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, Piccadilly. 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, Onan, &c., 48 6d, 
7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each. ne 
CHEST-EX PAN DIN BRACES (for both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen, they act as a substitute for the ordin- 
ary braces; for Children, they are 1 5s 64, 
7s 6d, 108 6d, 15s 6d, and 21s each, post free. 
JOHN WHITE & co., "ps 228 ‘Piccadilly, 
oo 








REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 

in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 





} vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREBT. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Holidays in Eastern France. By 


M. BeTHAM-EDWARDS, Author of “ A Winter with 
the Swallows,” &c. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 


Roraima and British Guiana; 


with a Glance at Bermuda, the West Indies, and 
the Spanish Main. By J. W. Boppam WHETHAM. 
8vo, with Map and Illustrations, 15s. 


Round the Worid in Six Months. 


By Lieut.-Colonel E. S. Bripees, Grenadier 
Guards. 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Honourable Ella. By the 


EARL OF DxESART. 3 vols. 


Rose Mervyn. By Anne Beale, 
Author of “ Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ One of the most delightful novels of the day. The 
interest never flags.” —Court Journal. 


Madelon Lemoine. By Mrs. Leith 


Apas, Author of “ Winstowe,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A clever and high-toned novel, 7 complete 
originality, power, ” force." Messenger. 


Dorcas. By Georgiana iM. Craik. 


“ A singularly p g novel.”— Saturday Review. 


Sir Gibbie. By George Mac- 


DONALD, LL.D. 3 vols. 


Glenmavis. By Agnes Smith. 
“ This novel is above the average in merit. Some 

of the characters are drawn with no little skill. The 

dialogue, too, is easy and natural.” —Speciator. 


False Hearts and True. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER FRASER, Author of “A Fatal 
Passion,” &c, 3 vols. [Next week. 





“ie blished, 8vo, 20s. 
ISTORY 9 of the INDIAN MUTINY, 

Vol II. Including the Storming of Delhi, the 
Relief of “yo the two Battles of Cawnpore, the 
Campaign in Rohilkund, and the Movements of the 
several columns in the North-West Provinces, the 
Azimgurh District, and on the Eastern and South- 
Eastern Frontiers. By Colonel G. B. Matizson, 
©.8.1., Author of “ Historical we of the Native 
States of = “ A History of Afghanistan,’”’ &c. 
— : . H, ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo 

ace, 





NEW NOVEL, 
Now ready, at all Libraries, in 2 vols., 21s. 


AUD ATHERTON. By Atrrep 


LEIGH. 

“The struggle after what is right and good is 
vigorous and evident throughout. The style of the 
novel is ingenious.”"——-Pubdlic Opinion. 

James BLACKWOOD and Co., Lovell's Court, Pater- 
moster Row. 

Now ready, post free, six stamps 
INTS to INVESTORS; a Pamp hlet, 
containing a Variety of Useful ileum as 


%to Investments. 
_E. R. DUKE, 7 Queen Victoria Street, London, E. 0. 


EW TOWN HALL, BARROW. — 

See the BUILDER (44, or by post, 43d), for View 
and Plans.—View of Limbarg- -on-the-Lahn.—House 
of Lords and the Rookeries. — Gloucester Lunatic 
Asylum Plans.—Epping Forest.—Paris.—Asphalte.— 
The Archeeologi Societies.—Public Health.—Cork, 
<&c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BA 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID: LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREB. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 

















GOLD MEDAL, PARIS 1878, 
THOMPSON and CAPPER’S 
DENTIFRICE WATER 


reserves and whitens the Teeth, sweetens the 
reath, strengthens the Gams, and penetrates where 
tooth-powder cannot. Declared by Physicians aad 
Dentists the best preparation yet before the public. 
@>ld in 1s 6d, 9s 6d, 4s 6d, and 88 6d bottles, by all 
Chemists. 
THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverpool. 


Small crown 8vo, pp. xvi.-244, handsomely bound in cloth, 7s 6d; or sewed, 6s. 


T HE LIGHT OF ASIA; 
Or, the Great Renunciation (Mahabhinishkramana). 


Being the Life and Teaching of Gautama, Prince of India and Founder of Buddbism (as told in Verse by an 
Indian Buddhist). 


By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., F.R.G.S., C.S.1. 


“ But it is not merely on account of its subject that “ As for the poem itself, it abounds with chaste and 
this poem deserves attention; it is full of poetical beautiful Oriental imagery."—Cardiff Western Mail. 
merit. and its descriptions are often exceeding!y “ A poem to be commended alike for its historical 
beautiful.” —Athenzum. | research, its stately diction, aud the fine passeges 
“Mr. Arnold may be congratulated on the success- | Which rise out of the realm of eloquence into that o 
ful caccugiabanent of the difficult task he has set | poetic inspiration."— Whitehall Review. 

himself, and those who feel at all in sympathy with ‘There is a fragrance of Tennyson's best re 
the subject will be able to appreciate the beauty of | about it, but there is no slavish imitation o 

the picture he has drawn."—Academy. Laureate." —Zdinburgh Daily Review. 

“ No poetical work eo thoroughly original as that of ‘We bave no doubt that this poem will make its 
Mr. Edwin Arnold has appeared for many years.”"— | Mark, for it worthily treats a great theme.” —Tabiet. 
Belfast Northern Whig. ** His splendid epic."—Léverpool Mail. 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





Messrs. LONGMAN and CO. can now supply 
the Third Edition of the First Volume of Mr. SERJEANT COX’S 
MECHANISM of MAN. Also the Second and concluding Volume, price 
12s 6d. This popular Work is designed to prove by Science the existence of 
Soul in Man as a fact, and not merely as a faith. 

PATERNOSTER ROW, Avcust 12TH, 1879. 





To be had of all Booksellers, price 4s 6d. 


CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


and all other Diseases of the Respiratory Organs, with their Specific Treatment, 
By Dr. CHURCHILL’S Hypophosphites and Inhalants. 
JI. W. KOLCKMANN, No. 2 Langham Place, London, W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for AUGUST. 


New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 











CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for AUGUST. 


New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


NEAVE’S 








Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S., says :— 
“TI have pleasure in recom- 
mending it, espevially for 
Children.” 


AtEx. Ure, A.M., F.R.C.S., says :— 
“5 — ‘it eminently fitted FOO D 
or the purpose. 
FOR 
Recommended A she Faculty gener- | 
y. 





NEAVE’S 


FOOD 


| 
| 
| 
FOR | 





INVALIDS. 


INFANTS AND 


IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF 
J. RB. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 


DINNEFORD’S 


For Acidity of the Stomach. For Heartburn 
and Headache. For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for Delicate 


. MAGNESIA. 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINWNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Seld by Chemists throughout the Worid. 


SHAVING A LUXURY, 
PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SHAVING STICK. 


PURE, PRAGRANT, AND DURABLE. 


ESTABLISHED 
EIGHTY YEA 
TIVE. PRIZE MEDALS. 








IMMEDIATE 
LATHER. | . 
NO IRRITATION. 


OF OHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS EVERYWHERE. 
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MURRAY’S FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 





HANDBOOK—TRAVEL TALK. 3s 6d. 





HOLLAND and BELGIUM. 6s, 





FOREST, &c. 10s. 





10s. 





SOUTH GERMANY, AUSTRIA, and TYROL. 10s. 








the PYRENEES. 7s 6d. 


FRANCE, Part II.:—CENTRAL, SOUTHERN, and 


EASTERN FRANCE. 7s 6d. 





PARIS and ITS ENVIRONS. 3s 6d. 





ALGERIA and TUNIS. 10s. 
NORTH ITALY and VENICE. 10s. 








CENTRAL ITALY and FLORENCE. 10s. 
ROME and ITS ENVIRONS. 10s. 





SOUTH ITALY and NAPLES. 10s. 








SPAIN, ANDALUSIA, &ec. 20s. 





PORTUGAL and LISBON. 12s. 


























RUSSIA and FINLAND. 18s. 


DENMARK. 6s. 
NORWAY. 9s. 
SWEDEN. 6s. 


SYRIA and PALESTINE. 20s. 
BOMBAY. 12s. 

MADRAS. 15s. 

EGYPT and the NILE. 15s. 











TURKEY and CONSTANTINOPLE. 15s. 
GREECE and IONIAN ISLANDS. 15s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


NORTH GERMANY, the RHINE, the BLACK 


SWITZERLAND, the ALPS, and ITALIAN LAKES. 


FRANCE, Part I.:—NORMANDY, BRITTANY, and 





SUMMER TOURS IN THE ALPS. 





With Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 10s. 


The NEW and REVISED EDITION of MURRAY’S 


HANDBOOK for SWITZERLAND and the ITALIAN LAKES, &c., is NOW READY. 
*,* This Edition is bound in Two Parts, for the convenience of Travellers. 





II. 
With Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 10s. 


The NEW and REVISED EDITION of MURRAY’S 


HANDBOOK for SOUTH GERMANY, AUSTRIA, the EASTERN ALPS, BAVARIA, 
TYROL, the DOLOMITES, and the DANUBE, is NOW READY. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo, 10s 6d. 


A TREATISE ON GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 


AND THE 


ALLIED AFFECTIONS; 


WITH A CHAPTER ON 


THE ATTAINMENT OF LONGEVITY. 


By PETER HOOD, M.D. 


“ The observations on treatment are specially to be recommended.""—Lancet. . 

“Besides containing the results of the long experience of a throughly scientific practitioner, has the 
additional advantage of a pleasant, untechnical, a nd readable siyle."— World. 

“It deals in a practical manner with a subject of vital importance."—Morning Post. 


J. and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


SUMMER TOURS. 


“Mr. Murray hae succeeded in identifying his coun? 
trymen all the world over. Into every nook which an 
Englishman can penetrate he carries his Rep HAND- 
BOOK. He trusts to his MuRRAY, because it is tho- 
roughly English and reliable.”"—The Times. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 
With Map, post 8vo, 10s. 


? 

MURRAY'S HANDBOOK for 
TRAVELLERS in ENGLAND and WALES. 
Giving an aecount of the Places and Objects best 
worth visiting; more especially those rendered 
interesting by Historical Associations, or likely 
to atiract notice. Alphabetically arranged and 
condensed, for the convenience of Travellers 
Forming a Companion to Bradshaw's Railway 
Tables. 

‘A trustworthy and alphabetically arranged aceoun 
of every town, village, and place of importance, with 
ail relating to them of archeological, geological, 
botanical, or geographical interest. A handier book 
of reference could hardly have been prepared. We 
believe it to be one of the best books of its kind which 
the well-known publisher has issued."—Science Gossip. 


SCOTLAND. 


With Maps and Plans, post Svo, 9s. 


, 

MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for 
TRAVELLERS in SCOTLAND—including Edin- 
burgh, Melrose, Kelso, Glasgow, Dumfries, Ayr, 
Stirling, Arran, the Clyde, Oban, Inverary, Loch 
Lomond, Loch Katrine and Trossachs, Caledonian 
Canal, Inverness, Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, 
Braemar, Skye, Caithness, Ross, Sutherland, &o. 


“Mr. Murray's Handbook for Scotland is to be 
recommended warmly. The arrangement of routes, 
the wayside divergencies, and the variety of schemes 
introduced for tours of one, two, or three months, are 
al! that can be expected." —Bui/der. 





IRELAND. 
With Map, post 8vo, 10s. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for 


TRAVELLERS in IRELAND—including Dublin, 
Belfast, Donegal, Galway, Wexford, Cork, Lime- 
rick, Waterford, the Lakes of Killarney, Coast of 
Antrim, Mayo, Galway, &c. 


“ Thereis nothing more beautiful and more pictur- 
esque than the south and west of Ireland. They who 
know the fairest portions of Europe still flad in Ire- 
land that which they have seen nowhere else, and 
which has charms all its own. Thackeray doubted 
whether there is in all the earth a grander view than 
that over Westport to Clew Bay. But the whole coast 
west and south has beauties that many a travelled 
Englishman has not the least conception of." —Times. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





THE NEW AND POPULAR COM- 
MENTARY. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, 7s 64. 


The SECOND VOLUME of the 
STUDENT'S COMMENTARY on the BIBLE. 
Abridged from the SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY. 
By Rev. Jonn M. FuLLsr, M.A., containing 


Vo. IL—JOSHUA to ESTHER. 7s 64. 
VoL. I—GENESIS to DEUTERONOMY. 7s 6d. 


The Speaker's Commentary on the Bible has 
secured for itself a recognised place, as the foremost 
work of its class available for English readers. 


The object of the present abridgment is to give 
information sufficient to enable any to under- 
stand the Holy Scriptures, to acquaint him with the 
conclusions of learned investigations, and to supply 
him with satisfactory answers to current misinater- 
pretations. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





The THIRD EptrTiOn of the Popular Novel, 


DELICIA, 
By the AUTHOR of “MISS MOLLY,” 
Is now ready in One Volume, price 7s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





Eigbth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By Rospert G. Watts, M.D., M.R.O.S., 
L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W 
London: ©. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Vourt, 












Fleet Street, 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


MESSRS. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, with Two Portraits, 25s. 


Professor CLIFFORD’S LECTURES and 


ESSAYS. Edited by Lesiizg STEPHEN and FREDERICK POLLOCK. With 
Introduction by F. Pollock. 


The LIFE of CHARLES MATHEWS. 
Edited by CHARLES DickeNs. With Portraits, 2 vols.8vo, 25s. 

“The book itself is exceedingly amusing...... Even where the incidents 
related are not funny, which is seldom, the style bas a rattle and glitter 
which keep the attention perpetually on the alert."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ Mr. Dickens has discharged competently and gracefully his task as editor.” 
—Athenzum. 

“The book is a charming one from first to last, and Mr. Dickens deserves 
a full measure of credit for the care and discrimination he has exercised in 
the business of editing."—Globde. 

“ The book contains much entertaining matter."—Academy. 

“ Mr. Dickens's interesting work, which should be read by all students of the 
Stage."—Saturday Review. 


HENRY JAMES’S NEW NOVEL. 
RODERICK HUDSON. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


“It remains in our view, on repeated perusal, what it appeared wien we 
first read it...... very much in the front rank of Mr. James's strongest and best 
works...... The grasp of character, the insight into mental and moral conflict, 
the comprehension of mutual human relation and influence have, so far as we 
know, not been more prominent in any other novel by Mr. James."—Daily 
News. 

“ Singularly readable, as well as singularly vigorous and clever.”"—Academy. 


LANCASHIRE MEMORIES. By Louisa 
Potter. Crown 8vo, 6s. (This day. 


“ A short and simple story of family life in ‘one sweet village,’ told with an 
unpretending grace and gentle humour which weshould often be glad to meet 
with in more ambitious pages."—Daily News. 


LOCH ETIVE, and the SONS of UISNACH. 
With Illustrations, 8vo, 14s. [Now ready. 

* Not only bave we Loch Etive of the present time brought before us in 
colours as true as they are vivid, but stirring scenes which happened on the 
borders of the beautiful lake in semi-mythical times are conjured up with 
singular skill. Nowhere else do we remember to have met with such a well- 
written account of the invasion of Scotland by the Irish."—G/obde. 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


Joun Moriey. New Volume. 
BURKE. By John Morley. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


[Now ready. 


DARWINISM, and other ESSAYS. By John 


Fiskk, M.A., LU.B., formerly Lecturer on Philosophy at Harvard University. 
Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


UNITS and PHYSICAL CONSTANTS. By 


J. D. Everett, D.C.L., F.8.8, &c., Professor uf Natural Philosophy, Queen‘s 
College, Belfast. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


The Right Hon. JOHN BRIGHT’S PUBLIC 


ADDRESS&S. Edited by J. E. THorotp RoGers. 8vo, l4s. 


PRACTICAL POLITICS. No. I. 
The TENANT-FARMER: Land Laws and Landlords. 


By James Howarp. 8vo, Is. (Now ready. 


The PARKS and GARDENS of PARIS. 


By W. Roptxsoy,F.L.S. With numerous Illustrations. (Cheaper Issue, 8vo, 
18s, now ready.) 


MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 


In 18mo, cloth, price Is 6d each. New Vo'umes. 


OVID.—SELECTIONS from the FASTI and EPISTLES. 
Edited by E. S. SHucKBURGH, M.A., late Fellow of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, and Assistant-Master at Eton. (Immediately. 


CZSAR.-—The SECOND and THIRD CAMPAIGNS of 
the GALLIC WAR. Edited by W. G. RutHerrorp, B.A., Balliol College, 
(/mmediately. 


Oxford, and Assistant-Master at St. Paul's School. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





NEW GUIDES FOR TOURISTS. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 


Sixth Edition, with Nine Maps and Three Panoramic Views, feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 

“* The care which Mr. Jenkinson has expended on the work is remarkable. It 
would seem that whenever a doubt could be solved by a walk of fifty or a hundred 
m'les, he has not hesitated to take it......The result of his labour is apparent on 
every page. The general arrangement of the volume is admirable ; the maps are 
g ; but perhaps the most striking feature of the book—a feature, indeed, which 
distinguishes it from almost all other guides—is the clear and careful manner in 
which the traveller is directed over mountain-paths and sheep-tracks, through 
lonely valleys and across desolate moors.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 

The Sections also separately :— 


KESWICK. WINDERMERE and LANGDALE. 
CONIStON, BUTTERMERE, and|GRASMERE and ULLSWATER. 
WASTWATER. 


With Maps, 1s 6d each. 


Also, A SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ENGLISH 
LAKES. Second Edition, with Map, ls 6d. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE TO 
NORTH WALES. 


With Two Maps, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 63 64. 


“ The best compliment we cin pay to the present volume is that we wish it hat 
been published six weeks ago, when we were ourselves touring in North Wale. 
We have examined with especial interest the portions referring to our own rout, 
and we there fiud just what we then wanted to know, and which we had to pick 
up from hearsay, or not attain to at all. The preliminary essays on geology, 
botany, angling, &c., are terse and to the point, and altogether we say deliberately 
that this is the best guide-book to North Wales which has yet appeared."—Graptic. 
The Sections also separately :— 

DOLGELLY and BALA. 
ABERYST WITH and LLANGOLLEY. 


CHESTER. 
LUANDUDNO. 
BEI WS-Y-COED and SNOWDON. 
With Maps, Is 6d each. 

Also. A SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE to NORTH WALBES. 

With Map, fcap. svo, paper, 2s 6d; cloth, 33 6d. 
By the same Author, PRACTICAL GUIDES to 

ISLE of WIGHT. 5s, 2s 6d, 2s. 


ISLE of MAN. 5a, 2s 6d, 2s. 
CARLISLE, GILSLAND, the ROMAN WALL, 21d NEIGHBOURHOOD. 5a, 23 


TOURISTS’ GUIDE TO THE CHANNEL 
ISLANDS. 


JERSEY, GUERNSEY, ALDERNEY, SARK, HERM, ani JETHOU. 
By BENJAMIN CLARKE. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Map, 2s. 


“It is clearly aud sensibly arranged, and the information just such a3 most 
visitors are likely to seek after. No more delightful quarters are to be found on 
or near these coasts than these remnants of our French possessions in which to 
spend a holiday, possessing as they do much of the beauty of the southern main- 
land, a delightful climate, with the bracing sea-breezes all round. The publica- 
tion of this extremely useful little guide, full as it is of all kinds of practical 
net will be likely to increase the number of visitors to these gems of 
ocean.’’—Times. 


TOURIST’S GUIDE TO THE COUNTY OF 
SURREY, 


Containing full information concerning all its Favourite Places of Resort. 
By G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.GS., F.S.S. 
Feap. 8vo, with Two Maps, cloth, 2s. 


“ When the tourist flads himself started in Surrey, he is encompassed every 
where by points of interest which tempt him in as many different directions. Mr. 
Bevan has dove h’s best for him,and has done his best by doing it methodically 
and briefly. He bas selected a number of imaginary ceutres of departure, andi 
has noted the walks and excursions in the immediate vicinity, giving besides, 
with extreme accuracy, the distances to the nearest places of interest or import- 
ance. We have submitted toa close scrutiny his directions as to certain districts 
in which we have resided for years,and we have never caught him tripping in a 
matter of avy consequence.”—Saturduy Review. 


TOURIST’S GUIDE TO THE COUNTY OF 
NORFOLE, 


With some Preliminary Remarks as to its Natives, their Names, Super- 
stitutions, and Peculiarities. 


By WALTEB BYE. 
Feap. 8vo, with Map, and Plan of Norwich Ca‘hedral, cloth, 23. 


* Really a charming little volume, cheap, very handy, very readebie, and as far 
as it goes, very complete. The ‘excursions’ from place to place, which are 
worked out for explorers on foot or bicycle, bo.t or carriage, are excellentiy 
chosen, and carefully described by a man who has been over every inch of the 
ground be writes about, and has kept bis eyes and ears open all the time. It is 
not saying at all too much of Mr. Rye’s guide that it is exactly what such @ manual 
ought to be. Itis sure to obtain an enormous sale among excursionists on the 
Great Eastern line.”"—WNor/folk Chronicle. 





> 


Tn the same Series, uniform in size and price. 


CORN WALL. KENT. 

DERBYSHIRE LONDON, Round About. 

DEVON, North. SUSSEX. 

DEVON, South YORKSHIRE, North and East Riding?. 


ENGLISH LAKES. 


STANFORD’S TOURISTS CATALOGUE 


details all the BEST MAPS and BOOKS (irrespective of Pub.isher). su‘table 
for the British and Continental Traveller, and may be had gratis on application, 
or per post for penny stamp. 


YORKSHIRE, West Biding. 








London: 
EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
a 
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